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Famous Son of a Famous Short 
horn sire, anes in Minnesota 


“SR 


eOvVE 1s pictured the famous bull Young Nominee, pred and owned by H. F. Brown of 
; \ Minneso‘a. Young Nominee was found invincible when shown in the yearling form at the 
Minnesota state fair. Mr. Brown, however, considered this animal too valuable to use as a 
show bull, and now devotes him to breeding purposes. A splendid Shorthorn. like the bull 
shown above appeals strongly to Ohio, Pennsylvania and other Eastern cattle breeders. 





Springfield, Mass. New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill, | 
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Tubular 


In February a certain man 
wished to try an experiment 
with a Tubular separator He 
wanted to know by actual test ex- 
——, what the Tubular would do. 


He had no cows pers mag 2 “ 

ed with a dairyman neigh to 
make the experiment with the milk 
from the dairy of the latter. The ar- 
rangement was for the experiment- 
er to skim the milk at theneighbor’s 
dairy, and the cream to go to the 
creamery instead of the whole milk. 

The dairy owner feared a loss of 
cream in this way, and so bargained 
that the experimenter was to pay the 
difference between what would have 
been obtained for the whole milk and 
the money actually received for the 


cream. 

At the end of the month Mr. Dairy- 
man was surprised to find that the 
cream had returned him $30) more money 
than the factory would have allowed 
him for the whole milk. 

Sequel—Next day the dairyman and 
two neighbor dairymen each boughta 
‘Tubular separator. and then hired a 
man out of employment to kick them 





in a Month, for 

Cream Alone, than 

Whole Milk Yield- 

ed.. Hauling and 

Time Losses 
Also Saved. 


because for years they had been throw- 
ing away $30 per month in ignorance of 
what a Tubular would do for them, 
though the opportunity totry a Tubular 
in their own dairies was always open to 
them. 

If you haven’t a Tubular you can 
gain profitable knowledge by a teést 
similar to above; and money profits 
twice a day after you putthe Tubniar 
im yourdairy. Write for Catalog No. 100, 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Ont. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Pilling Tuberculin Test 


The greatest scourge of the dairy herd is tuberculosis, one affected 
cow will surely contaminate the whole herd. 


your cows affected? Sure and easy detection by the Pilling 


Are 
Tuberculin Test. 


“Easy te use.” You can 
Pilli Test: does not interfere 


it. Absolutely no danger 
ith flow of milk or health of cow. 


using the 
Price 


with full direetions, complete outfit serum for 10 cows, $5.00 and $1.25 for 


each additional 10 cows. No experience necessary. 
Fr Established 1814 


ee. 


Illustrated Booklet 


GEO. P. PILLING & SON CO., Ne. 2252 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





cure Lump Jaw was 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 


end it remains today the standard treat. 
—-, with zone of success back ae ro 
eure ond 
eure. Don’ x ex) eriment wi 
or ly se it. no ‘sintted how 
ba © cise or what cise you 
fied your money back if Flemft 
Jaw Cure ever fails. Our fair plan 
See er with full information on 
Ja ‘and its treatment, is given ia 














SEARS. ROEBUCK & cK & 60. cnicaco 


DEATH T0 HEAVES! REWTOR’S 


Heave ano Cousn Cure 

A Specific for Wind and Throat 

troubles. 25 years in Veterin- 

ary 15 years on the 
its worth. 





to two cans will 
eure for 
wes. $1.00 percan. All 
or seat direct, express prepaid. 
Send for booklet of endorsements. 


(He NEWTON REME?Y CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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SEPARATOR 


WAIST HICH 


mac 
separator from any agent, 
d . oF mall order 
house; don’t make any 
contract or ment; 
son tect t arly machine 

ou run afew 
rallonso Senge 


eomfortable waist 
high AMERICAN. Use it 
dayfora morth and 





advance, years ahead of an 
2 in the w —— Write "for « our great offer and handsome 
© on our new waist high model. Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Box 1052, Bainbridge, New York. 





Free Veterinary Book 


Infallibleguide. Makesevery — 
his own horse doctor. Pos 


Tuttie’s Elixir 


insuressound horses, Curessplin 
curb, spavin, etc. 8100 — 
for failure where cure is possibl 
, co. 
SO Geverty St., Boston, ‘Maece. 
Beware of ali dlisters; they geve 
only temporary relics, if any. 
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LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
$2000 syear. Weteach you at bome in 


three monthe of your 
by illustrated ge ond arans diploma ya with 2 cote 
iculars Free rc , Veterinary Dental 
liege, Detroit. Io! 
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How to Make Good Cheese 


* ROBERT JOHNSTON, ONTARIO 


Practical cheese making consists of 
a thorough knowledge of the various 
conditions of the milk delivered from 
day to day; 
so that it will turn out a uniform 
article of cheese of the finest quality. 
This knowledge is only acquired by 
close observation of the conditions 
that you will work under from day to 
day. You are then able to note the 
different changes that the milk and 
curd are undergoing, and are thus 
able to counteract by your knowledge 
any unfavorable changes that occur. 
| You cannot make cheese by rule. 
Your first duty is to select only the 
quality of milk that will make fine 
cheese. Do not accept milk that you 
have any doubt about, for if you do 
you endanger the whole milk supply 
received. After having selected your 
; milk be sure that you test it to as- 
} certain the amount of acid that has 
developed, as this will be your guide 
as to the time that you will have to 
handle it. You should have _ time 
enough between adding the rennet to 
insure a good cook, say from 2% to 
| three hours. Your eurd at this stage 
| should not have over 0.17 of 1% acid, 
by the acidimeter, and let me say 
here that this is the most important 
stage in the process, and, in my opin- 
ion, the period between adding the 
rennet and dfpping the curd, as a 
Bule, determines the quality of your 
cheese. 

After the whey is drawn the curd 
should be stirred dry, as any excess 
of moisture allowed to remain in the 
eurd has the effect of making the 
| cheese bitter,-or the acid that de- 
velops will make the texture coarse. 
As to the amount of acid developed 
after the curd is dipped, that depends 
upon the kind of cheese you make. 
But for cheddar cheese you must de- 
velop at least 1%, if you are to have 
@ fine-textured, close-cutting cheese. 

In salting, the quantity depends on 
the market your cheese is to be sold 
on. For a soft cheese 1% pounds of 
salt to 1000 pounds of milk will give 
you a cheese that will cut in two or 
three weeks. If your cheeses are not 
to be. placed on the market for a 
month or six weeks, two to 2% 
pounds will be sufficient. 


New England Milkmen Win 








New England milk producers scored 
another victory last week by defeat- 
ing in the Massachusetts legislature a 
bill which would give the state board 
of health absolute power to control 
the production, transportation and 
sale of all milk in the state. This 
measure passed the senate with a big 
majority, but farmers learned what 
was going on and flooded members 
of the lower branch with letters and 
personal calls in such a way that the 
measure, when it went to the house, 
was killed, with a vote of three to 
one. This shows what united effort on 
the part of farmers will do, for had 
they not co-operated in killing this 
measure they would have been under 
the thumb of a body of men, who, 
however well meaning, know little 
about the production of milk. The 
Boston market interests all New Eng- 
land states, except Rhode Island, for 
the supply is’ not local to Massachu- 
setts. 

No less than ten bills have been pre- 
sented in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture the past winter relative to the 
milk standard. The present dual 
standard of 18% total solids, of which 
3.7% shall. be butter fat, holds for the 


*Read at Michigan state dairy meet- 
ing. 





the handling of that milk~ 


AND HORTICULTURAL INTERESTS 


six winter months, and a standard of 
12% total solids, of whieh 3% is butter 
fat, is the law the remainder of the 
year. Farmers have found this stand- 
ard too high, and largely because of 
so many views as to what this should 
actually be, little progress has been 
made. . 

The senate has passed a bill calling 
for.a uniform standard of 12.25% tota) 
solids, of which 3.25% shall be butter 
fat. It is understood it will meet with 
much opposition in the house, and 
possibly be amended in such a form 
that it will necessarily go back to 
the senate, thus causing more delay, 
and, perhaps. no action whatever 


Success with Cucumber Pickles 


J. 8. WALKER, MICHIGAN 





Planting time is from the last week 
in May until June 20. I have found 
the best way to plant cucumbers is 
to open your land by plowing a fur- 
row every 8 feet and fil) this furrow 
with fine barnyard manure. Take a 
double shovel cultivator and work th: 
manure well into the land, down 
deep, then mark 4 feet apart the 
other way. 

Then to get the best results yo 
should have a good fertilizer mad 
of potash and available phosphori 
acid; 100 pounds of this’ will do fo: 
1% acres, and‘ it skowld be mixei 
with a wagon box full of rich dirt 
seraped up from the barnyard. Af- 
ter it has been well mived, put it into 
your wagon and take it to your pickle 
patch and drop about two quarts on 
each hill. After this is done take a 
hoe and your seed and proceed to 
plant by mixing your fertilizer with 
the land, then drop about 20 seeds 
in each hill. Do not put all in one 
bunch, and cover 1 inch deep. 


COMBATING INSECTS 


If the weather is warm the seed 
will come up in four or five days 
Then you must watch for the little 
striped bug. The remedies. are 
Wood ashes one bushel, two pounds 
sulphur; air-slaked lime one bushe! 
two pounds sulphur; land plaster one 
bushel, two pounds sulphur. LEithe: 
one of these dusted on usually drives 
away the little striped bug. I have 
also found soap and water, with a lit- 
tle paris green, will kill them, if ‘you 
are careful to put it on with a fine 
spray. 

Now keep the plants well cultivated 
end hoed, and when you are sure 
that they are going to_stand, thin 
to three plants, not more: "When the 
vines begin to run they should_ be 
sprayed with the bordeaux mixture 
every week for at ‘east ten days, to 
keep off the blight and rust. 

When it is time to pick them you 
should begin as soon as there are an} 
to piok, even if you do not get many, 
so as to ave’! any going to seed. A 
large cucumber will stop the vine 
that it is on from setting more until! 
it is picked off, and it will take the 
vine a week to recover from the bad 
effects of the large cucumber, con- 
sequently you have lost a week of 
valuable time. In picking always try 
to break the stem from the pickle 
in your hand by pressing upward 
with the forefinger. 

The first few times you pick over 
your vines you should be careful to 
turn all vines the narrow way, so a 
to make a solid row, and also. for th 
convenience of picking. If you let 
the vines run and mix with the other 
row you will have a hard-time to 
find the pickles, as you cannot lift or 
turn them over. It does not hurt the 
cucumber vines to lift them up or 
turn them over if you are careful to 
put them. back; in fact, if the vine 
are strong and growing fast the lift- 
ing and turning will have a tendenc\ 
to stop their growing and set more 
fruit. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BERRY GROWER 

W. L. MARKHAM, CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY, N Y 

“HE culture of berries was be- 
gun by Bb G. Brainard of 
Chautauqua county 22 years 
ago. He set out one-quarter 
acre of Ohio black raspberries 
between the trees of a young 
apple orchard. His intention 
at that time was to raise ap- 
ples extensively, and have a few berries as a 
side issue. Since then the berries have  be- 
come the main crop, although he raises a good 
many barrels of apples. He now has about 
six acres, three-quarters of which are the 
Ohio blackberries, the other one-quarter being 
Cuthbert and Marlborough red raspberries 
and Snyder blackberries. A good many varie- 
ties have been tested, but these have been 
found to be best adapted to this climate and 
the soil he has. This is a well-drained clay 
loam on an eastern slope. He finds the plants 
are longer lived on this soil than on a sandy 
or gravelly soil, which is better for strawber- 
ries. 

Five years is about the limit of usefulness 
of the berry plants. Thorough cultivation is 
given for the first three or four years, then 
the last year no particular care is given ex- 
cept to gather the crop. When a plot is taken 
out the ground is plowed and sowed to oats 
and seeded to grass. One crop of hay Is taken 
off, the ground is then given a coat, of ma- 
nure, and plowed in the spring. A disk har- 
row is then used and the ground thoroughly 
pulverized, smoothed and marked with a 3- 
foot marker both ways. Then follows a 
shovel plow and the plants are set. The rows 
are made 6 feet apart, and the plants 3 feet 
asunder. After the growth of the plant is 
nicely started an application of commercial 
fertilizer high in phosphoric acid is given, 
about 400 pounds. It contains 8 to 10% and 
3 or 4% of actual potash with only’a small 
amount of nitrogen, if any. This is thor- 
oughly cultivated into the soil, and a little 
later another 400-pound application is given, 
and in the fall a shovelful of manure is 
placed around each plant, about six loads to 
the acre being used after the plant has com- 
pleted its growth for the year. Mr Brainard 
likes to get his plants set as early in the 
spring as possible before the growth of the 
plant is started so as not to check growth 
when transplanted. About 1% acres is set 
out every year, or nearly every year. More 
would be set out and cared for, as he has a 
ready market for all he can raise, but for 
the difficuity of obtaining competent help. 

All the new stock has been raised by him- 
self accept the new varieties which he’ is ex- 
perimenting with, and from 8000 to 20,000 
plants are sold every year, and as the years 
go by a greater demand for plants and berries 
is felt. Every year he plows shallow between 
the rows and cultivates to a medium depth 
with a one-horse cultivator, cultivating 
enough to keep down all weeds and keep a 
fine dust mulch between the various rows. 








‘late as the 15th, 


year about $100 


For Week Ending May 30, 1908 


They generally commence harvesting the 
crop about July 10, and it takes from three 
and one-half to four weeks to complete this 
work. The oldest daughter acts as field 
manager, sees that the baskets are uniformly 
packed, and this is an important part in the 
marketing of the product, for the salesman 
to know that the crate is just the same all 
the way through. From 12 to 20 girls are 
employed to do the picking; they work in 
pairs, one on each side of the row; each girl 
takes enough baskets with her to go the 
length of the row, and as each basket is filled 
it is set down between the hills. When the 
row is completed each girl takes the berries 
she has picked to the packing stand, where 


, the field manager takes charge of them; the 


girls will pick from 60 to 75 quarts a’day, and 
are paid 1 cent a quart and their board and 
lodging. Each girl is guaranteed $3 a week, 
and if it comes to more than that at 1 cent 
a quart she gets whatever is over. Each girl 
takes care of her room and takes her turn at 
certain parts of the housework. 

Mr Brainard estimates his average yield at 
about 2500 quarts an acre of black raspber- 
ries, but has raised as high as 3500 quarts an 
acre. His last crop netted him about $200 an 
acre. The most remarkable yield he ever had 
was a few years ago when he sold $778 worth 
of berries from three and one-half acres of 
ground. The berries brought only 8 cents a 


Number 22 


erage of 15 head of stock is kept, also 28 
head of sheep, four horses, several shotes and 
some poultry. Other kinds of small fruits 
and vegetables are raised. This shows what 
can be done on the farm if only the same 
amount of energy is put into farming that 
any man in any mercantile business is obliged 
to put into his business to make it a success. 

Mr and Mrs Brainard are very active 
Patrons, having put a great deal of time into 
grange work, as well as taking charge of all 
the details of such a business as theirs. This 
very forcibly proves that it is the individua* 
that makes the farm pay; for the farm wil 
not run itself profitably any more than any 
other kind of business. 





Fattening Calves for Veal—aAs a result of 
some London experiments it was decided that 
about a month is as long as it is advisable 
to feed calves on whole milk on a dairy farm, 
or until they have reached about 160 pounds 
live weight, or 96 pounds of veal. This 
weight may be attained in a month, provided 
the calves are fattened as quickly as possible, 
but. one cannot expect to do it unless the 
calves are fed three times a day. An effort 
should also be made to have the calves fat 
at the time veal commands’a high price; 
otherwise the returns from vealing calves on 
whole milk may not be at all satisfactory. 








quart that year. 
When the new 
growth is about 
18 inches high, 
about June 1, 
some years as 





the field is gone 
through and the 
tip ends nipped 
off, then the next 
spring the 
branches 4 to 6 
feet long are cut 
back to 12 to 18 
inches, and all 
the old canes of 
the previous 
year’s bearing re- 
moved from 
among the canes 
which are to bear 
that year. This 
refers especially 
to black raspber- 
ries. 

Besides his 
speciality he has 
several im por- 
tant side crops. 
The first is ice 
obtained from a oF 
pond fed by 
springs. Each 


worth of maple 


sugar and SYTUP pared for the markets. 
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HIGH CULTIVATION IN A CALIFORNIA ORCHARD 


The attractive prune orchard here shown affords an idea Of the ex- 
cellent cultivation practiced in California. Prunes are allowed to drop 
from the trees and are picked off the ground ripe, then dried and pre- 
It is very essential that the ground be well har- 


is made. Anav- rowed and smoothed over, that the fruit may not be broken when it falls. 
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SOLV= PROBLEM OF CO-OPERATION 

O-OPERATIVE movements on the 

part of farmers throughout the great 

west during recent years have been 

numerous. In many instances fail- 

ures were recorded, in others, emi- 

nent successes realized. The keynote to 

achievement along this line seems to be the 

employment of businesslike methods in han- 

dling the affairs of the association, and also 

the loyal, consistent support of farmers in 

the lean as well-as the fat years. Where 

either of these essentials have been lacking, 

the movement has generally gone by the 

board, whereas, with the business substan- 

tially backed by farmers and well managed, 

there has been no difficulty in making prop- 
osition forge ahead. 

From time to time American Agriculturist 
has dwelt upon farmers’ co-operative unions, 
associations and other organizations, giving 
details of the work from the Gulf to the 
Canadian line, and from the Pacific coast to 
Michigan. This journal has also referred to 
the good work accomplished by the Grand 
Junction fruit growers’ association, which 
operates in the Grand River valley on the 
“western slope’’.of Colorado. This organiza- 
tion, which has Been actively engaged in busi- 
ness for nearly a dozen years, has achieved 
so much, and is today on such a strong, ag- 
gressive foundation, that a recital of its 





through the association.. General Manager 
Moore was asked to furnish some details re- 
garding the big proposition he is at the head 
of, and herewith is his message to American 
Agriculturist. 

SPLENDID RETURNS FROM CANTALOUPS 


Last season we realized: more for our west- 
ern Colorado cantaloups than any other dis- 
trict in the United States with the exception 
of southern California. In other words, our 
average on standard cants was $1.15 per 
crate net tq the grower. The acreage at Clif- 
ton in 1908 will be-nearly double what it 
was last year. Rocky Ford, being in Colorado 
and having a great reputation, anyone, espe- 
cially east, talking or thinking of Colorado 
melons naturally thinks of Rocky Ford, but 
the price we realized last year was far bet- 
ter than any of the Rocky Ford districts. 


BUYING SUPPLIES FOR MEMBERS 


We also handle merchandise, supplies, etc, 
in fact, everything a grower or orchardist 
needs in the orchard, and such as ladders, 
tools, fruit wraps, spray materials, spray 
machines, engines, etc, and then sell them 
their box stock for all the fruit packages 
we ship. We buy all this in car lots, and 
are in position, on account of the immense 
quantity of these things that we handle, to 
sell these goods to the grower much cheaper 
than he can possibly buy them from any 
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LOADING PLATFORM OF GRAND JUNCTION FRUIT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Details of the successes achieved by the Grand Junction (Col) fruit. growers’ as- 
sociation are sold in detail by American Agriculturist this week. Above is shown a por- 
tion of the association’s outfit at one of its shipping points. The organization handled 905 
earload lots of fruit last year, of which 68 came to New York, 18 to Pennsylvania and 16 
to Massachusetts. This illustrates the wide scope of the association and shows how it has 
reduced the problem of crop distribution to a science. 


growth will prove a pillar of fire to other 
farmers who are seeking light along the road 
of co-operation. 
ONE MANAGEMENT For Ill YEARS 

During the past 11 years John F. Moore 
managed the association, and it reflects to 
his credit as well as others behind the move- 
ment that the utmost harmony exists between 
those controlling the destinies of the scheme. 
The efficiency of the board of directors has 
been commented upon, and the unvarying 
courtesy of the directors toward the man- 
agement, and the consideration extended by 
members comprising the organization are also 
notable. 

A MILLION-DOLLAR BUSINESS IN 1907-8 

During the shipping season of 1907-8, the 
total business of this fruit growers’ associa- 
tion fell but little short of $1,000,000, eclips- 
ing all previous records. This, too, in spite 
of the fact that the total fruit yield of *the 
valley fell short of 1906 to an appreciable 
extent. High prices were largely responsible 
for the excellent showing made in the face of 
the lighter yields. The 905 cars of fruit 
shipped last year went to more than 25 states 
and territories, which shows the magnitude 
of the business. Expenses of operating the 
organization are met by a 5% commission 
paid te the association on the net amount 
received bv each grower for his fruit shipped 


other source, and still make a fair profit on 
these sales. This explains one item of the 
saving we give the farmer. 


Baking Qualities of Wheat—-Of the nu- 
merous varieties tested for this purpose at 
the central experiment farm, Ottawa, Can, 
Red Fife stood first in the two years’ work 
as regards baking stremtgth, volume and shape 
of loaf. Laurel ranked lowest the first year 
and Grant and Ebert the second. The fol- 
lowing varieties yielded fiour of high strength 
in the second year tests, which were more 
extended than those carried on the first ‘ear: 
Bobs, Chelsea, Marquis, Barly Russian, Gati- 
neau, Haynes Blue Stem, Outlook, Hungarian 
White, Red Fern and White Fife C. Pro: 
Saunders, who conducted this test, states 
“that Colorado, Herrison, Bearded and Whit 
Russian were of rather low strength and 
therefore, not suitable*for the production of 


extremely light bread or for export to coun-: 


tries desiring strong flour.” 


Cost of Feeding a Dairy Cow—As a result 
of some Nebraska tests, it was found that 
the average cost of feeding a dairy cow is 
about $30 per year and the total value of but- 
ter fat is about $70, leaving an average of 
about $40 per year and the total value of but- 
to the value of the skim milk and the value 
of the calf. 


MEADOW AND ORCHARD 


TREATMENT OF PERMANENT PASTURES 
PROF SAMUEL FRASER, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N ¥ 

What is the best grass to grow in Washing 
ton county for a permanent pasture? Wil 
Kentucky bluegrass do well? I wish to resee 
a meadow which has been pastured 15 or 2 
years. Jt does not now produce much grasi 
so I am plowing it. Is there anything bette; 
than the usual! clover, timothy, redtop? How 
would white clover seed do in place of red? 
Land is good, though a little rough.—{B. T. 


It is somewhat difficult to prescribe the best 
grasses for pastures for any district. There 
are so many points to consider in addition te 
the soil conditions. To enumerate a few we 
may state that practically nothing is known 
as to the length of life of the individual 
plants in a pasture. To be permanent these 
plants must be able to endure the rigors of 
winter and the heat of summer, excess of 
rain and the time of drouth, the crowding 
of their neighbors and the tramping and 
grazing of stock. If closely grazed they 
must have some other means of re- 
production than by seed, or they will scon 
run out. 

Different types of live stock show their own 
likes and dislikes; for example, orchard grass 
is much better grazing for sheep than it is 
for cattle. Some grasses seem to be more 
palatable than others and this question of 
palatibility seems to vary with the soil upon 
which the plants are grown. On the clay soils 
of the Genesee valley redtop is not liked by 
cattle at all and Kentucky bluegrass does not 
seem to be nearly as palatable when grown ou 
soils in poor condition, as when grown on 
those in good condition. Meadow fescue and 
awniless brome seem to be particularly pala- 
table over a large area of land. Meadow fox- 
tail seems to be well adapted to black clay and 
spring soils, and on such appears to be capa- 
ble of maintaining itself in this vicinity for 
15 or 20 years, or possibly more, and to be 
relished by cattle. 

There is much difference among the indi- 
vidual grasses of any particular species; for 
example, in some of our fields, steers will eat 
the herbage of some af the Kentucky bluegrass 
plants and will shur' that of others. Those 
plants which have a broad, succulent leaf 
with practically no serration on the edges are 
preferred to those which have a bristie-like 
leaf with sharply serrated edges. Whether 
this difference would hold elsewhere I do not 
know, but it would seem to indicate that there 
may be more variation in value between the 
different individuals of the same species than 
we have thus far considered possibie. 

For permanent pasture it is probable that 
we may find it wise to sow more than one 
grass on the same piece of land, but it would 
be advisable to determine which grasses will 
live together im harmony, for there seems to 

an important factor in the relationship of 
one plant to another; one cannot grow ap- 
ples and black walnuts together and at the 
same time produce good apples. There is 
antagonism between certain plants and there 
seems to be mutual good feeling between 
others. This factor is little understood and 
yet it is important. . 

One case which comes to my mind worked 
out’ ii England was that redtop and sheep's 
fescue appear to have similar soil reguire- 
ments, although they reach their best state of 
development under very different climatic 
conditions. They appear to live amicably to- 
gether and in a period of wet years the red- 
top will assume ascendency in thé production 
of herbage, since it is well fitted for the tran- 
spiration of water;. but in a period ef dry 

«To Page 606.) 





EMERGENCY HAY CROPS 


W. G. LANGWILL, ILLINOIS 





We always planned to sow the millet at 
the end of May. By that time the corn was 
all planted and coming up, but it was not 
ready for cultivation. The danger of frost 
was then well past, so the tender shoots of 
the young millet stood in no danger of a 
nipping. A piece of good ground had been 
selected and plowed early in the season. Now, 
after a harrowing or two it was in a mellow, 
but firm condition. We used a regular 11-foot 
broadcast seeder and set the cups and gears 
to sow two pecks per acre. If it were at all 
practicable, we made a special effort to sow 
the millet immediately after a rain. Then 
with a harrowing and a cross harrowing, the 
seed was well covered and the soil left in 
the best of condition. 

Millet starts slowly. June is almost over 
before the crop really hides the land. Once 
it is well under way, however, even the hardi- 
est weeds put up a losing battle for life. Of 
course, it is not such a rank grower as 
sorghum, but it grows close and shades the 
ground completely. 

CUTTING AND STORING 

By the end of July the crop has begun to 
head out and some time around the middle of 
August it is ready to cut for hay. The har- 
vest is all out of the way. The fall work 
has not yet begun and there is usually a dry 
spell at that time which provides the best 
of haying weather. Millet should be cut in 
the dough stage, just before it begins to turn 
yellow and ripen. If the stand is thin it will 
be tall and coarse, but with plenty of seed 
and a good season, we_have had it stand 
over 4 feet high and yet be soft and leafy. 

The yield is enormous. It lies very heavy 
in the swath, but is not given to molding like 
clover. After lying for a day or so it 
may be raked up and _é cocked. We 
relied largely upon the curing in the 
cock and found is a most satisfactory 
method. Millet hay is very heavy and care 
should be taken not to strain the traveling 
tackle in the barn. [It stacks very nicely and 
will shed rain better than any other hay I 
know of. Some farmers object to millet for 
horses, but after several seasons of feeding 
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HANDLING THE HAY CROP 


we never noticed any harmful results. Its 
special worth, however, is found’ when used 
as cattle feed. 
PEA AND OAT HAY 

For young stock a very good substitute for 
clover is found in pea and oat hay. Canadian 
field peas, 1% bushels per acre, are the leg- 
ume part. We sowed on stubble land and 
plowed them under with a 3-inch furrow. 
Then an equal amount of oats were sown and 
harrowed in. This was the earliest crop we 
put in and the peas stood any late frosts 
very satisfactorily. This crop we cut for hay 
when the oats were just turning. It came 
at the usual! time for clover and was handled 
and cured just like clover. In actual nutritive 
value this hay is practically equal to clover 
and in our own experience it proved a most 
acceptable and satisfactory feed. 


HARVESTING AND STORING TIMOTHY HAY 
CHARLES G. CLEM, INDIAN’ 


Timothy for hay is at its best when it 
shows a golden brown color. If cut too soon 
it is not nutritious, and if let stand until the 
seeds begin to shatter it is too woody to be 
relished by the stock and it is not so good be- 
cause of the ripening process. 

The sickle should be sharpened in time and 
every part of the mower should be put in 
good working order before the crop is to be 
harvested. Hay fork and rope, the tedder and 
loader should be prepared for immiediate use. 
Learn as soon as possible just who are going 
to help you and upon whom you can depend. 
The meadows should be watched closely and 
the cutting should not be delayed a day after 
they are ready. 

I cut my timothy early in the morning as 
soon as the.dew is off the grass and cut only 
as much as I can be sure of putting up in a 
day. In the afternoon the tedder is started 
and I keep it going until the hay is fairly dry. 
The rake or loader follows promptly and at 
the proper time’the hay is hauled in to the 
barn at the right moment next day. I do not 
let the hay lie too long on the ground after 
it is cut. Especially is this true when I can- 


not stir it and the sun is shining brightly, for 
the hay will sweat under these conditions and 
dry again. The cool air coming in 


contact 


(5) 
with the hay will then o‘ten cause combustion. 
If the hay must be stacked out it is well to 
put in in large, well bulged ricks, as less sur- 
face is exposed to the weather on a large rick 
than on three or four small ones. A _ few 
years ago when Jand was cheap and the crops 
of timothy were abundant, hay could be 
grown without special effort. But high-priced 
lands and costly machinery with high taxes 
make better and more economical methods of 
putting up the crop necessary. 

Baling hay in the field has been tried in the 
central portions of this state, but without any 
great degree of success. There is too much 
damage from rain and moulding ‘n the bale. 
Whatever method is used in curing and stor- 
ing hay the old saying, ‘“‘“Make hay while the 
sun shines,”’ is good advice. 


The Farmer’s Wife is no different from 
other women. She likes pretty things in the 
home; likes pretty clothes and hats; would 
enjoy going to the theater now and then; but 
she sacrifices most of these that her children 
may be educated, may be sent away to school, 
because the schools of the country towns are 
not equal to those of the larger places. On 
the other hand, the farmer and his family 
have health, strength and the simple com- 
forts of life in a far greater degree than the 
wealthy class of people.—[Mrs G. 8S. L. 


Chestnut Pole Preservation—A study of 
the best methods for preservation of chestnut 
poles has been made by the forest service of 
the United States department of agriculture. 
The reproduction of chestnut is an easy prob- 
lem; from four to five crops of poles can be 
grown to one of cedar. The experiments 
have demonstrated that the best poles come 
from sprout trees. Soaking poles in water 
preparatory to preservative treatment is not 
recommended. The sapwood of chestnut 
should be completely saturated with pre- 
servative. Effectiveness of treatment is in- 
dependent of the season of cutting, but de- 
pends directly upon the moisture contained 
and the width of the sapwood 





Short Lactation Periods, as a rule, result 
in a high per cent of fat, while long periods 
give a lower per cent of fat.—[Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station. 








AN ATTRACTIVE EXPANSE OF FINE CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO GROWN PROFITABLY UNDER SHADE IN TEXAS 


Shade-grown tobacco of the cigar leaf type has long been a factor in the industry inCuba, Por.o Rico, Florida and Georgia. It has 
been essayed in the Connecticut vaHey and in a small way in other northern cigar leaf sections. The photograph here reproduced shows 
the success attained in Texas where this crop is yearly assuming greater importance. This field of tobacco is under a five-year lease. 
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Best Things in Cultivating Corn 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


HE effort should be made 
to give corn land all the 
cultivation practicable be- 
fore the corn is planted. 
That is, from thé opening 
of spring, or from the time 
the land is plowed in the spring until 
the corn is planted. At no time sub- 
sequently can cultivation be given that 
will be 80 effective in killing weeds, 
or in ameliorating tre condition of 
the land. Weeds are never so easily 
destroyed as just after they have 
sprouted. When the young, white 
rootlets are turned up to the sun by 
the harrow or other implement of 
tillage, at such a time they quickly 
perish. It would seem correct to say 
thet the greatest mistake in corn cul- 
ture is the limited amount of prepa- 
ration given to the land before plant- 
ing the crop. 
HARROWING CORN AFTER PLANTING 


The beneficial results from harrow- 
ing corn after it is planted are much 
influenced by the nature of the soil, 
by the weather conditions and by the 
character of the harrow. Should the 
soil contain Yiuch clay, or should it 
be low lying, the weather being wet 
at the time of planting, it may not be 
possible to harrow the corn at_ the 
proper time. To harrow clay land 
when thus wet would harden it, and 
to harrow land when it is wet will 
not kill weeds. A prolonged season 
of showery weather may make it im- 
possible to destroy weeds in cornfields 
with the harrow. A light harrow, with 
many teeth, and not too long, is bet- 
ter adapted to such harrowing than a 
heavy one. 

When the: weather conditions are 
right, corn may be harrowed once or 
twice before it is up, and it may be 
harrowed from one to three times 
subsequently. It has been harrowed 
in some instances when as high as 4 
to 6 inches. It is claimed, and it is 
doubtless true, that when corn gets 
to the hight of 4 to 6 inches it is 
more easily broken off by the harrow 
in the morning than later in the day. 
In some instances the weeder is used, 
instead of the harrow, but the weeder 
is seldom used on corn before it is 
up. The weeder is sometimes used 
after cultivation has begun. When 
so used, it is drawn the opposite way 
from the’ previeus cultivation given. 
' When the conditions are normal 
| the harrow should be. used to the 
greatest extent possible in destroying 
weeds compatible with the safety of 
the corn. The harrow covers much 
more ground than the cultivator, and, 
therefore, stirs a much larger sur- 
face. It also stirs the ground in the 
corn hilis and kills weeds in there, 
which cannot be done by the use of 
the cultivator. Of course, when weeds 
become well rooted they are not easily 
killed with the harrow, and becau 2? 
of this, the, cultivator must be usci 
in killing them. If the conditions 
have been favorable for harrowing, 
and the harrow has been faithfully 
used, the crop will not cll for so 
much cultivation. 


SHALLOW CULTIVATION, OF COURSE, BEST 


It has now been settled beyond the 
possibility of dispute that shallow cul- 
tivation for corn is superior to deep 
cultivation. ‘The latter breaks the 
roots much more than the former 
These permeate the soil in every di- 
rection and many of them run hori- 
zontally up near to the surface. The 
deepest cultivation may be given at 
first, and then it should be less deep 
The aim should be to cultivate the 
crop every ten to 12 days, and in 
some instances even more frequently. 

Should the weather be so wet dur- 
ing the normal period for using the 
harrow as to preclude its free use, it 
is very difficult to grow a clean crop 
The use of the cultivator shonld be- 
gin as soon as the corn plants show 
| Where the cultivation may be given 





both ways, the weeds may be de- 
stroyed, except in the hills. To check 
the growth of these it may be neces- 
sary to use shovels that will throw 
the earth toward the hills, so as to 
bury the weeds that may be growing 
in them. Conditions vary so much 
that it is in a sense impossible to 
give rules that will meet every phase 
of the question which relates to t e 
cultivation of corn. 
te EEF I 


Treatment of Permanent 


[From Page 604.] 

years it will shrink considerably, 
and the ascendency would be taken 
by the sheep’s fescue, simply because 
this plant is equipped for life with a 
comparatively slight -water require- 
ment. Sheep’s fescue has a bristle- 
Shape leaf, which can fold up during 
the hot, dry weather and thus present 
little surface from. which to lose 
water. 

These two grasses are not nearly so 
particular as to the condition of the 
soil as meadow fescue, or Kentucky 
blue grass; in other words, they can 
be grown on what a farmer would 
call poor land. For this reason red- 
top is found growing on a large area 
of New York on the thin soils, which 
should be in timber, but which have, 
unfortunately, been cleared and culti- 
vated until the top soil has- been 
washed off, and there is little more 
than subsoil left. On these redtop is 
esteemed because it will grow, while 
red clover, Kentucky blue _ grass, 
meadow fescue and alfalfa might fail. 
Sheep’s fescue has done little in New 
York, and the seed is too expensive to 
advise its use, until it has been tried 
experimentally. 


DATA NECESSABY 


The proper method of management 
for pastures, the proper grasses to 
sow in any particular locality, will 
never be known until absolute experi- 
mental data have been secured from a 
business standpoint. This cannot be 
obtained by private individuals, be- 
cause the experiments should run for 
50 or 60 years in order to obtain the 
necessary data, and would require the 
use Of a large area of land for each 
soil type, and with the different types 
of animals. 

Probably there is no one problem 
in regard to which the farmers re- 
quire information and about which 
there is so little that is known as that 
of grasses, and it would seem that the 
time is opportune to request the sta- 
tions to push this line of investigation, 
and to urge the legislature to provide 
funds for this particular work. It 
must be remembered that no three- 
year experiment can be accepted; the 
work must be continued for the lives 
of one or two men. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE 


Given a hillside pasture which Is 
rough and difficult to plow, I would 
be averse to plowing, unless it is so 
full of weeds that it is almost impos- 
sible to do anything else. If not too 
far gone it would be better to sow 
grass seed each spring, harrow. the 
pasture with a smoothing harrow to 
distribute the droppings and tear up 
the moss. If lime can be easily se- 
eured part of it might be timed. [ff 
manure can be secured it should be 
top-dressed, in late fall by preference, 
and this should be worked in with the 
harrow. The-weeds should be cut by 
the mowing machine the end of June 
or in July to prevent their seeding. 

Until it is known which plafits are 
best I would suggest that not more 
than $1 an acre be expended each 
year, for it might be that the season 
would be poor, and it is better to 
spend $2 to $3 in three of four years 
than to spend it all m one. In carry- 
ing on this work I am sowing two 
pounds of red clover, one of alsike, 
% or one pound of -white clover and 
three or four pounds of timothy on 
solis in poor condition. Where the 
land is in better condition one or two 
pounds of Kentucky blue grass and 


the same of meadow fescue might be 
added. If these grasses are found to 
thrive it would be easy to sow .a 
pound or two in the future years. 
Every two or three years. seed 
should be sown on the pasture to fill 
up the vacant spots left by dead 
Plants, and thus keep the weeds out. 
In our work we have found that awn- 
less brome grass is one of the most 
palatable, but it is a question as to 
whether it would grow in competition 
with some of the others. [f it is 
thought desirable to try this it should 
be sown by itself, and the land should 
be plowed previous. From 30 to 40 
pounds should be sown to the acre 
and the seed well covered. It is not 
advised that a large area of this grass 
be sown until more data are secured 
in regard to it. 
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Killing Potato Bugs With Arsenic 


W. VV. SPENCER, OHIO 


Last year I had 45 acres of pota- 
toes, and as paris green was high, I 
used arsenic on all but a few, where 
I used the former, to test the results. 
The bugs were very bad here. I used 
@ four-row horse sprayer and 50 gal- 
Ions of liquid would cover about 3 
acres of vines. Arsenic is not soluble 
with water alone, but sal soda will cut 
it when boiled for an hour or so. For 
every pound of arsenic I took 2% 
pounds of sal seda and one gallon of 
water, and boiled until the liquid was 
clear. 

Take fresh lime that has not been 
air-slaked and slake it slowly to pre- 
vent too much grit, then strain the 
liquid lime through a fine flour sieve 
to prevent clogging the sprayer. There 
should be at least four pounds of lime 
to 50 gallons liquid spray. I kept ar- 
senic solution in one dish and lime 
solution in another, and poured each 
in separately after the sprayer was 
filled with water, stirring thoroughly. 
By weighing lime before slaking and 
measuring lime solution after it is 
strained ome can be nearly accurate. 

Hach one will have to determine 
for himself the amount of arsenic so- 
lution to.use for 50 gallons water, as 
the amount used in one sprayer might 
be all right, but when used in an- 
other sprayer might injure the vines. 
The finer the spray the stronger the 
solution will have to be. I used one- 
half gallon of the solution to 50 gal- 
lons water, which covered about three 
acres of vines. On the few that I used 
paris green I took five pounds of green 
ito 50 gallons of water. The result 
Was as good with the arsenic as with 
the green, One and one-half pounds 
sal soda to one pound arsenic will 
dissolve all the arsenic, but it is not 
enough to make it mix properly with 
water, and it will injure the vines 
without killing the bugs. The lime 
«ts the same as in the bordeaux 
mixture; it keeps the arsenic from 
burning the vines. I see some advise 
one-half pound green to 50 gallons 
water, but the only way I was ever 
able to kill bugs with as weak a so- 
lution as that was to drown them in 
it. Paris green sold here last year 
at 45 to 50 cents a pound retail. One 
pound of arsenic will kill as many 
bugs as eight or ten of paris green. 





Abortion—H. D., Pennsylvania, has 
three cows that aborted. What can 
be done’ to prevent it? Will the bull 
earry the infection from one cow to 
another. There are so many things 
that may cause abortion that it would 
be necessary to find the cause before 
an attempt could be made to prevent 
it. There is a possibility that the dis- 
ease can be carried by the bull from 
One cow to another. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Est 1873. For 
prices or agencies, address Bowker, 
Bostor” 











' Summer Feeds for Hogs become damp. They may also have 
N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN had teo much food or food of in- 

ee 3 ferior quality; the drinking water 

agit ge” ‘may have been bad, or they may have 

When hogs are kept it-is a good had condiments in food. The ~com- 
plan to produce as much of the feed monest causes of this trouble are 


for them right there on the farm as 
possible. All want to make pork as 


cheaply as they can, and the feed cially such as has stood in a warm 
raised on the farm is, as @ rule, place and become putrid. 
cheaper thafi commercial feeds. But It is needless to say that the re- 
there are exceptions to the rule, and verse of these conditions should be 
the man who holds himself to a rule, jnsured, namely, that the chicks be 
regardless of conditions, makeS @& yept in dry, clean quarters, and sup- 
mistake. plied with the purest of food and 
Experiments have proven what we water, and that the utensils be kept 


have found by experience to be true, 
that the table waste and skim milk and 
cornmeal constitute a feed for hogs 
running .to pasture that make . the 
most rapid gains for the cost of feed 
of anything yet found. It is not nec- 
esary to stop to theorize in regard to 
the matter. It is sufficient to know 
that such things are a fact. 

But the question comes up as to the 
kind of pasture that furnishes the best 


feed. It has been proven again and tinue. The chicks should also be 
again that alfalfa makes the best feed, ,ept warm in early spring and com- 
with June clover a close second. In fortable at all times. Shade is needed 


the absence of clover blue grass makes 
the next best pasture. When none of 
the clovers or grasses are available it 
is far better to sow rape than to 
compel pigs to go without any green 


LIVE’ STOCK AND’ POULTRY 


moldy, tainted or putrefied food and 
contaminated drinking water, espe- 


scrupulously clean. Small quantities 
of mash or cooked food, with some 
chopped beef, are excellent to give 
those affected. Oatmeal in the drink- 
ing water is good. Milk may be given, 
instead of water, or in addition to it. 
Some poultrymen give a small quan- 
tity of olive oil to allay irritation, but 
this must not be considered -as cura- 
tive of the trouble. When the cause 
is removed the effect cannot con- 


in warm weather. Frequent moving 

of the coop is necessary and advis- 

able. These hints, if followed, should 

soon rid the flock of this condition. 
Salil teil 
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Actual photo of SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL fed calves. They are registered Nolstein - Friesions, 
and the property of Wing R. Smith, owner of the famous Lakeland farm, Syracuse, N.Y. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 


May 8th, 1908. 


forage. Protected— 
hong a ta” eka a Dairy Farmers tec It is To be without Schumacher Calf Meal in the dairy stable would be like running the dairy success. 
e man who gets opside an gratifying to know that the settlement fu without the use of Schumacher Stock Feed, for both are certainly essential in 0 well a Organized 
ent, where young calves and milking cows are to be kept in a healthful and 


keeps his hogs either on green forage 


of the injunction suit brought against 


esta 


How dol poet For a year I have fed the calf meal with most excellent results ond t 


the acoom ps 


alone, or on grain alone, makes & > of calves from LAKELAND FARM shows the results of the use of this f 
mistake Experience has shown us Sears, Roebuck & Company of Chicago 4 und was brought to the stabie from cone Co ncigete, to all intends DEAD, b pot careful feeding 
8 : uxt © for infringement of patents used in with miik and Schumacher Calf Mea! s sedily broaghs t to life and health. What is for the 


that hogs can live on forage and make 
gsome_gain, but do not make the gains 


will 
The 


the Economy cream separator 
work no hardship on farmers. 


sick calf is equally salutary for the we 


just back of the little 


, is bred in the purple,” belig ne 
who recently completed an ‘official record of 38.25 Ibs. of butter i 
of meritori 


igh m botng for Pree Hengerveld De 
ter of Frenesta Hengervel¢ De Kol 
days and is one of the large number 


ious = in the Lakeland Stable, all of which are fed the greater part of the year on Quaker 





rapid enough to make the venture & Empire cream separator company and Oats Company's products. wine &. Sune. 
watistactory a Hogs may make the Vermont farm machine company, ts IES Whee BR. Smith nities °* a ene 
Fee tee ae onchyee The than he weg Which jointly held patents for the the worthy Successor of the old-time firm of Smiths snd Powell. He uses 

it is too expensive. The man who useS gpove named separator, strenuously 


both forage and grain makes a rapid 
gain at a Iow cost, provided the feeds 
are well balanced. Hogs fed on both 
forage and grain make a better qual- 


fought for their rights, but now that 
the case is settled in their favor are 
broad minded and magnanimous 
enough to provide that no farmer, 


Schumacher Calf Meal 





ity of meat than if either are fed in producing these record-breaking animals, including calves from the noted ‘‘Frenesta 

alone. The forage helps to make bone pins on. a nena Dp meget Hengerveld De Kol"’ whose aoee is 82 pounds of butter in seven days, and not only 
a in and 2 in helps to add er enaaee euch machines of Sears, finds it a result producer, but y saver. Why should you continue to raise your 

ane muscie, and the'grain helps to a Roebuck & Company, sustain losses calves by the old | na Rd ‘method? 

the fat. The skim milk, buttermilk, thereby. Of course, the last named composed of vacuum cooked oat meal, wheat meal, flaxseed meal and dried 


dishwater and whey promote growth, 
and all help to make cheap pork, if 
fed ir connection with the othér feeds. 
They also help to improve the quality 
of meat. 


concern will undoubtedly reach a sat- 
isfactory agreement with the victors, 
whereby the latter will be given com- 
pensation for separators sold. Sears, 
Roebuck & Company have further an- 


Being 
milk, in a fast a the 


perfectly balan calf meal ever offered to the feeding 
thirds of the cost of raising calves by the old method. 
If your dealer hasn't Schumacher Calf 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


information and free small sample. 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO., Dept. A 


ublic. 
rite for booklet 


3 al nounced that they will live up to the The First Thoroughly Successful Milk Substitute. 
Bowel Trouble in Chickens injunction, and say they are not now 
M. G. K., NEW YORK using the infringement on which the 


It is of prime importance that the 


court made its ruling. American Ag- 
riculturist is glad to inform its read- 





roper proportions, it is the most nutritious, most highly digestible, 
It will save you two- 


iving full 
eal write 





cause be removed, rather than a ers that the matter is thus settled so 7 " 2 
makeshift remedy employed. .It may satisfactorily, and to advise farmers We Are Contracting For Seed Grain 
be possible that the chicks have who purchased machines under in- 


picked up some unclean food, that 
‘hey may have been chilled, or have 


fringement of patent not to worry in 
the least over their action. 
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CHAMPION MILK 
COOLER-AERATOR 
Cools. milk to keep 24 te 48 
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Stops growth of souring 
bacteria. Only type of cooler that cools, 
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What do you do with your old bags? Don't 








COMFORT AND 
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afforded by @ 





throw them away, we will buy Feed bags of 

all kinds — 3 Page me Beet Polp, Bran, Oats, 

Corn, Meal Bags, etc., and pay 

= Write us today for prices 
We pay the freight. 


“ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 
318 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. © 
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AN ATTRACTIVE VIRGINIA DAIRY HOUSE 


The fact that beauty is easily combined with utility is- well illustrated 
in the picture shown herewith. This is the dairy ‘house at the Miniborya 
farm in Chesterfield county, Virginia, owned by J. Scott Parrish, who has 
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also a large florist’s establishment. The herd is composed of pure-bred n H 
Holsteins, Jerseys and grades. The entire product is sold in Richmond bottled Watso Pressure Mi ti When you write 
either as milk or cream, and great care is given to each detail of the work. —Astomatio—iacioding Agitator and ention this advertiseres 


Sprays 40 acres daily—State Petr show gain of more 


His barns are similar to those of W. W. Law of the famous Briarcliff farms than $7 5 per cre by. Gan 10 tub See Bask Paes. 


. "ll geta ve 
in Westchester county, N Y, and are supplied with every convenience. you'll geta very 
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One of the leading eastern railroads 
has just issued a circular instructing 
its employees to extend travelers ev- 
ery courtesy, and to answer in a gen- 
tlemanly manner all questions put by 
the public. This is an exampie that 
many other roads could well afford 
to follow. 


See Wilson is abcut to retire from 
the United States department of agri- 
culture. He has done wonderful work 
during his 11 years’ administration, 
and has well earned the right to re- 
tire with honor. When Mr Wilson 
goes out, Pres Roosevelt will probably 
appoint Gifford Pinchot as his succes- 
sor. This gentleman, as government 
forester for a series of years, has ac- 
complished much directly, and still 
more indirectly, for the conservation 
of forests and the natural resources. 
But he is not a farmer, nor is he an 
agricultural scientist, although he has 
made a fine record as an adminis- 
trator. Mr Pinchot is a gentleman of 
independent means, who is devoting 
his time and abilities to the service of 
his country. 
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Owners of high-grade dairy cattle 
are complaining bitterly: Some of 
them have loaned their best producing 
cows to experiment stations and cat- 
tle clubs for testing. In a number of 
eases the cows were returned reduced 
in flesh and showing other signs of 
eareless treatment. Very naturally 
the owner was disgusted, and vowed 
that he would never again loan his 
cow for any purpose. This state of 
affairs is exceedingly unfortunate. It 
is highly desirabie that cows be tested 
by competent authorities. © sibly 
the owner who looks upon his best 


EDITORIAL 


cow as a pet is hard to please, and 
finds fault where littie or none exists, 
On the other hand, it is quite prob- 
able that those to whom the cows are 
intrusted do not give them the very 
best care, thinking that ordinary at- 
tention is enough. Cheap help may 
be partially responsible. The owner 
cannot be blamed, for he gives his 
valuable animal the best he has. It 
is up to those who borrow these cows 
to have the most skilled herdsman and 
the best of feed. If they cannot do 
this let them refrain from assuming 
the responsibility of making the test. 





In Memoriam 


In making this May 30 a holiday, 
let us not forget that it is a holy day, 
consecrated by the free-will offerings 
of lives as precious to their possessors 
as ours are to us, a sacrifice wherein 
no shadow of selfishness entered. Am- 
bitions, wealth, the great prizes for 
which men strive, love’ itself—they 
laid them all on the altar, not for any 
reward that they might reap, but for 
posterity, that unborn generations 
should come into a heritage of free- 
dom ard equality. So as we bare our 
heads today. bemeath that glorious 
emblem of» the high principles for 
which thousands have died and other 
thousands given of blood, privation, 
suffering .untold, may it be with rev- 
erend, grateful memory of the men 
whom grim war claimed; of those 
who, coming forth from battle, have 
fallen by the way during the suc- 
ceeding years;- of those who, with en- 
feebled steps, still march among us, 
even now awaiting the sounding of 
taps; of those brave-nearted women, 
who, giving their soldier sons and 
husbands, offered their“own hearts a 
living sacrifice. 

“Grave deep their memory on your 
hearts, 

Keep ye their country free; 

Live for the flag 
died— 

This is their legacy.” 





The postoffice appropriation bill as 
passed by the senate authorizes mem- 
bers of congress to load the maiis 
down free of postage, with “United 
States maps and other especially val- 
uable government publications.” This 
is all wrong. Each individual or de- 
partment that uses the postoffice 
should pay for the service. If Uncle 
Sam wishes to provide free postage 
for any of his officials, congress should 
appropriate the money with which 
to buy the officials postage stamps for 
this purpose. Another defect in this 
bill is that it makes no effort to ex- 
clude any of the great mass of stuff 


already carried post free for state 


and national institutions and officials. 
Nor does it provide that the legiti- 
mate publisher shall have an appeal 
to the federal court in his district 
against any arbitrary ruling of postal 
officials. This latter provision is es- 
sential to the liberty of the press. 
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The demand for heavy horses was ‘ 


never better than at present, and it is 
likely to increase rather than to de- 
crease. The population is centralizing 
in large cities. These naturally be- 
eome the great distributing centers, 
and with increase in distribution 
comes increase in the demand for 
heavy dray horses so extensively 
used in such distribution. This means, 
therefore, that the breeding of such 
horses is an entirely safe venture on 
the part of those who take it up on 
intelligent lines. Those who engage in 
it need not be harassed by fear that 
they are putting their money into a 
plant that will soon become useless 
because of depreciation in the price 
of horses. The great mistake in rear- 
ing horses for dray uses lies in the 
fact that they are too lacking in 
weight. Any number of horses car 


for which they 


be bred which weigh between 1300 
and 1400 pounds. The aumber is not 
large that weigh more than i500 
pounds, and yet it is the. latter class 
that is most wanted. 


The honesty of trimming sheep has 
been frequently assailed. It has been 
represented as dishonest, on the 
ground that it deceives. Whom does 
it deceive? If it simply conveys an 
incorrect impression to the mind of 
the ornlooker, what harm is dene? If 
it deceives the judge he is not fit for 
his place. The exhibitor of sheep 
desires to have the animals of his 
flock look. well, and with this object 
in view he trims the fleece with the 
skears. If it is wrong for him te do 
this, it is wrong for the exhibitor of 
eattle to brush the hair so that the 
back appears wider to the eye than 
it otherwise would. It would also be 
wrong in the maiden to wear head- 
gear composed of any hair other 
than her own. The shepherd is to be 
commended, and not contlemmed for 
trimming his exhibits, providing he 
violates no rule of the show in do- 
ing so. 





Those who are in a position to know 
claim that the tobacco trust has 
bought up 50% of the Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania tobacco crops of 1907. 
The octopus’ activity is ascribed to a 
desire to load up on northern tobacco, 
and thus fortify itself against the 
farmers’ associations who are en- 
deavoring to control the sale of the 
Kentucky burley crop. A more likely 
reason than this was the desire of the 
trust to avail itself of the opportunity 
of securing Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin leaf at the low figures that pre- 
vailed for the last few months. The 
tobacco monopoly knows a_ good 
thing when it sees it. 








Unscrupulous manufacturers are the 
bane of the publisher. When a rep- 
utable journal accepts advertisements 
which cannot be depended upon its 
integrity is thereby diminished. We 
scrutinize the records of our adver- 
tisers very closely, and nozie but those 
whom we believe to be thoroughly re- 
liable are admitted to these columns. 
Then, in addition, we protect our 
readers with the guarantee printed 
upon this page. 


Sitting Turkeys should be far 
enough away from sititng hens to pre- 
vent their hearing the peeping of 
chicks, otherwise they are apt to be- 
come restless. 





Cowpeas for Hay production are 
advantageously grown in mixture 
with sorghum, Johnson grass or soy 
beans. The yield is thus increased, 
the quality improved, and the Curing 
more easily done. 








Butter Scoring 
Contests 


THE GOOD RESULTS 
from butter scoring contests 
in various western states is 
attracting wide-spread atten= 
tion. Some of the eastern 
states, particularly New York, 
have been slow to take up 
with this work. In its next 
issue, American Agricylturist 
will present an article by Dr. 
L. L. Van Slyke of the New 
York Experiment Station, in 
which he will discuss this 
important question. 











“To Get a Crop of Honey 


B. L. TAYLOR, WEST VIRGINIA 


_—_— 


A reasonabie expectation of a crop 
of-honey can only arise om the ful- 
filment of two conditions, populous 
hives and abundant nectar-bearing 
flora. The securing of the former is 
largely in the hands of the apiarist. 
There is abundant evidence, however, 
that these conditions often exist, and 
yet the crop is short. The causes of 
failure are various. One holds swarm- 
ing to be the highest criterion of 
prosperity, and boasts of the number 
of swarms he has had from a single 
colony. His forces are divided into 
insignificaat handfuls, with the excep- 
tion of the prime swarm, and that 
is probably lost sight of among the 
helpless afterswarms. 

Another considers swarming as the 
signal of the opening of the honey 
season, and waits for that before 
making provision for the storing of 
Surplus. Another thinks the old col- 
ony the honey-maker. On it he puts 
the surplus receptacles. Two or more 
swarms issue, but the receptacles re- 


‘main undisturbed. He reasons thai 


the swarms require a good while to 
fill their. brood chambers. Needless 
to say, his supers remaiéa practically 
unoccupied, for nearly all.the field 
bees are gone with the swarms. An- 


_ Other is ignorant of the source and 


advent of nectar, and only wakes to 
turn his cup right side up when the 
nectar flow is past. Others feel sat- 
isfied when they have adjusted a su- 
per te each hive, but remain ignorant 
till the summer is long past, whether 
or not any honey has been stored or 
whether, after promptly filling one 
super, the bees submitted to enforced 
idleness for want of room. 

In order to make the most of the 
honey flow, a few apiarian facts 
should be kept constantly in mind. 
Bees from -the hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of eggs laid by the queen 
May 1 emerge from their cells May 
22, and begin to work in the fields 
June 5, and, on the average, finish 
their terms of existence in. about five 
weeks thereafter. These and the bees 
that come from their cells in April 
compose the swarms that issue early 
in June. Some will be abroad in the 
fields when the swarm issues. 

To secure a full crop, he must pre- 
vent swarming, as far as possible, by 
giving plenty of room for storing, 
taking care that the bees have elbow 
room as well, beginning early in the 
honey flow, or even a little before it 
comes on. When the first super is 
one-half filled, if pretty well crowd- 
ed with bees, raise it up and put an 
empty one under it and continue add- 
ing as needed. Four or more may be 
required. As the season advances, 
add with more caution, to avoid un- 
finished sections. If swarming takes 
place keep all the field workers to- 
gether and prevent ail afterswarms. 

To aceomplish this, hive the swarm 
on the old stand. by turming the old 
hive around and back, and place the 
new hive where the old one-stood, 
letting the swarm run into it. If the 
new hive is furnished with drawn 
comb, transfer the old hive supers to 
it at once; if not, put a queen exclud- 
ing honey board on the new hive 
before the transfer is made, to pre- 
vent the rearing of brood in the sec- 
tions. Every day or two, turn the 
old hive around a little, till in five or 
six days it stands side by side with 
the new hive, and on the seventh 
day, when the bees are flying lively. 
take up the oli hive and give it a 
new location a rod or more away, 








THE GRAIN MARKET 


—_—_—- 


The Great Corner in Com ~~ 


At Chicago, not for years has there 


been such excitement in the corn 
trade as there has been this month, 
Drought about by the cornering cam- 
paign of Speculator Patten. This jour- 
nal has previously detailed efforts of 
that party to obtain complete control 
of the available supply of May corn. 
How well he succeeded is attested by 
the fact that prices for May delivery 
were forced up very close to 80c p bu, 
the highest level reached in 16 years. 
Many operators were caught short of 
the grain, and consequently lost 
heavily. 

Gontinued light receipts of corn at 
this market for weeks past tended to 
aid the daring speculator in his cam- 
paign. However, during the closing 
days of May the market reached such 
a phenomenally high level that it at- 
tracted heavy supplies of corn from 


trans-Mo territory, and this tend- 
ed to relieve the situation. There is 
naturally much uncertainty over the 
eutiook for the corn market. There 


are many who anticipate erratic price 
changes, once the tenseneas of the sit- 
uation is over. If this proves. true, 
changes of a day or so might mate- 
rially change the aspect of the entire 
situation. July corn showed firmness, 
ranging near 66c p bu. 

The wheat market exhibited 
strength, with speculation running 
rife. Some conflicting reports are com- 
ing from leading winter wheat sec- 
tions of the southwest, in portions of 
which the harvest is already started, 
and in other districts the crop is prac- 
tically made. May wheat sold above 
$1 p bu; July near 90c. 

The trade in oats displayed no 
eventful features, price changes being 
very slight. Receipts at principal 
markets are running of fair volume. 
Very .little export trade noted. May 
oats sold near 5Siic p bu, July 46@47Te, 
Sept in the neighborhood of 37c. 

Grass seeds held nearly steady. 
Fancy grades of timothy sold up to 
$4.25 p 100 Ibs, good to choice clo- 
ver 15@17, millets 1.50@1.75, buck- 
wheat 1.80@1.90. 


At New York, following the lead of 
other markets wheat prices here have 
shown strength. No 1 northern spring 
wheat quotable at $1.17 p bu, north- 
western durum 1.02. Corn has exhib- 
ited firmness, No 2 selling at 78e p bu 
in elevators, hominy 4@4.15 p bbl, 
zorn chops 27 p ton, corn méal 1.50@ 
1.70 p 100 Ibs, mixed oats 56c p bu f o 
b, clipped white oats 60@G65c, rye 90c, 
mait 1.05, winter wheat flour 4.75@ 
5 p bbl. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, the general cattle sit- 
vation shows no essential change. 
Shippers are complaining somewhat 
at the eastern outiet for beef, and 
the demand from export quarters 


proved anything but aggressive. The 
best buyers proved to be local pack- 
ers. Receipts are showing a liarger 
proportion of yearlings, and prices 
for such cattle incline easy. 








Good to fey native beeves ....... $ 6. 7.40 
Common. to fair native beeves 5. 6.50 
Batcher cows, choice to extra 5. 5.2 
Butcher cdws, poor to good 3. 4590 
Batcher bulls, good t 4 5.5 
SE ~ WEE’ : babenemeaccucvesener . $.00@ 6.75 
Canners, cows and bulls - 200@ 3.00 
Stockers, 500 to 760 Ibs.. . ime 4.75 
ers, good to fcy 4 5.60 
Veal calves .......... ee AH 
cows, p head 3B. 0 
Stags, Good to choice ...........sc-cceseeeee 13e@ 6.235 


Recently receipts of cattle at this 
point have shown a tendency to run 
lighter than a year ago. However, to 
effset this, it is apparent that the 
eonsumptive demand for meats is 
less than at this time in ’07. Hence 
too much importance should not be 
placed on the small receipts. 


Hogs continve to show some degree 
of firmness. Receipts have been run- 
ning lighter than many had expect- 
ed, and this tends to offset efforts of 
packers to force prices to a lower 
level. Choice swine moved at $5.50@ 
5.75 p 100 ibs. 

The lamb market ruled easier, 
Prices touching the lowest point of 
the season. Spring lambs sold at $7@ 
7.75 p 100 Ibs, shorn westerns and na- 
tives 5.50@6. clipped wethers 4.30@5 


| ; | : 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


a hing Seotm. ewes 4@4.75, 


The Horse Market 
At Chicago, trade active, harness 


horses selling about steady, ranging 
$150@350 ea, heavy drafts ees 


THE DAIRY AARKETS 





New York Bostor® Chicago 
08.. 23@24 23@24 21@22 
OT... ‘24% 23 
"06... 21 21 19%! 


The new butter season is now in 
swing. Reports from principal dairy- 
ing sections of the middle west say 
that for the most part are in 
excellent condition, having developed 
rapidly the past two or three weeks. 
As stated, butter prices for some time 
past have shown a tendency to come 
down from a high price level and 
rule near the usual summer basis. 

Indications point -to -this congress 
making no change in present oleo law. 
It is believed that dairy interests will 
continue agitation for the amendment 
of the oleo law before the next 
congress 

At New York, the market has shown 
temporary strength and marked ad- 
vanced in prices have occurred, which 
seem stable and likely to be main- 
tained. A struggle to obtain choice 
goods caused these to be used up 
sharply. Choice cmy 20@23c p_ Ib, 
dairy O22c, renovated 
packing stock Il6c. 


4 
At Chicago, there is a fair trade in: 


butter and strictly fcy new grass but- 
ter of good body and flavor is in 
strong demand. There is some in- 
quiry for storage. Choice cmy 21@ 
22c p Ib, ladles 17@18c, renovated 18 
@19c, dairies 18@26c. 

At Boston, a large increase in re- 
ceipts of fine quality has been met by 
an active demand and prices are well 
maintained. Wesfern cmy 23@24c p 
Ib, western renovated 18@20c, ladles 
17@18c,-choice eastern prints 22@24c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, old cheese is selling 
at well sustained prices, but new 
cheese is weak. Large full creams are 
searce at 144@15c p Ib, part skims 7 
@8c, full skims 1@ 2c. 

At Chicago, no new features have 
appeared as yet and trade is waiting 
to seé developments. Demand and 
receipts are both smali. Western f ¢ 
twins 10@11%c op ib, daisies 122@ 
12%c, Swiss 11@12c, Limburger 14@ 
15c. 

At Boston, receipts are increased, 
but with a good demand prices are 
well maintained. Choiee N Y twins 
14@14%c p Ib, new N Y¥ twins 10 
@ 12c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


—— 


Unless otherwise stated quotations 
stances are wholesale. refer 
which the produce will 


in 


cy 


sumers, ap 


At New York, supplies have been 
fair, and sales have not been very 
rapid, which has resulted m prices 
remaining at the same levels. Choice 
Baldwins $2@2.75 p_ bbl, 
Spys 242.25, Russets 2@2.50 

Beans 


At New York, some 19,000 bags of 
foreign beans were received during 
the week, but most of them were 
taken up by vut-of-town buyers. 
Other stock is steady and domestic 
marrows show a little improvement 
at $2.35@2.40 p bu, pea beans 2.70@ 
2.75, white kidney 2.35@2.40, red kid- 
ney 1.990@1.95, yellow eyes 
2.40, Cal limas 3.35@3.40. 

c Poultry ’ 

At New York, market for live poul- 
try is im very poor shape, as receipts 
have been larger and consumption 
small. Spring chickens 30c p Ib, fowls 
13c, .turkeys 11@12c, ducks 12c. 
Dressed fowls in large quantities are 
reaching fhe market ,and prices are 
not strong except for frozen poultry, 
whieh is in comparatively light sup- 
ply. Iced turkeys 16@17c p Ib, spring 

[To Page 613.] 
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THE 
Cream Separator | 


CREAMERYMEN | 
USE 


Today over 98% of the world’s creameries use DE LAVAGE 
separators. This fact means much to every cow owner. 
Without the separator creamery operation would be almost 
impossible. No matter whether the creamery is buying 
whole milk or cream its success rests upon the eentrifugal . 
cream separator. Those who are buying whale milk skim : 
it at the factory with DE LAVAL Power machines—those 
who are buying cream advise their patrons to purehase DE } 
LAVAL Hand machines. The biggest and most successful 4 
creamery company in the world is buying creagn from near- 
ly 50,000 patrons to whom it has solk@for recommended DE 
LAVAL Hand machines, after many years of expertence with 
all kinds of separators. Had the DE LAVAL not been fhe 
best and by far the most profitable separator for anyone 
owning two or more cows, this great creamery would never 
have taken the responsibility of placing them .with is pa- 
trons. And this is true in hundreds of other inetanees, for 
; creameries can be found in every part of the work) having 
; from a few hundred to many thousand DE LAVAL patrans. 
Wouldn’t it pay you to find out WHY experienced creamery- 
men prefer the DE LAVAL to other separators? You may .- 
learn the reason by asking for a DE LAVAL eataiog, or bet- 
ter still a DE LAVAL machine—to examine and try out at 




















your own home free of all expense. Don’t wait, buat write 

us today, Ch Ie De 

THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
“omeaco «General Offices: =" U3wrncar™" 

‘PHILADELPHIA 168-167 Broadway ‘4 ——e 

GAN FRANCIOCO. NEW YORK. PORTLAND, ONES. 





Do You Ship Peaches? 


If so write for Catalogue 
and Price List of the 


SOUTH SIDE MFG. CO., PETERSBURG, VA. 


Gives the dairy farmer tr 
creased profits at reduced feed 
ing Keeps the cows in 
the milk 
Ever 














































































. same in . 
attractive it with 
dozens of teresting instructive 
‘ecenes from actual life. handsome 
of literatare will be thoroughly en- 
ed and w ot fon, and 
| Jl be sent free. with pamphlet 
| | comtaining ao list properties available 


MaxATEE upon receipt of 
five cemts in stamps or currency to cover 
cost of mailing. Our supply of this book- 
let is limited and if you wanta copy you 
should not delay, but write at once. 

J. W. WHITE, 


General Industrial Agent 
Sceaboerd Air Line Railway. 
Dept 20 Portsmourn. Va, 


WE PAY FREIGHT. 








TWE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, O10 
Irrigated Frait. Alfalfa Farm. 
Easy payments. Special offer. 


’ CALIFORNIA New Goy’t aided canal. Cat- 


j alog free. Wooster, 702 Market St.. San Francisco. , 
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THE COMING BIG CONVENTIONS 


Taft and Bryan Appear to Be Winners 
+--Uncertainties of Political Situation--- 
“Some Dark Horse Surprises of the Past 


Our ninety millions of people are 
looking forward With keen interest to 
the outcome of the great political con- 
ventions at Chicago and Denver. The 
republican party will nominate candi- 
dates for president and vice-president 
at Chicago, June 16, which is now in 
the very near future. The democrats 
will select their standard bearers at 
Denver, July 7. For several months 
it has-been reasonably certain that 
Sec Taft would go into the republican 
convention- with more delegates than 
any other aspirant for the republican 
nomination for president. The out- 
look on the democratic side has been 
that Col Bryan would have a similar, 
if not greater lead. Now that all re- 
publican delegates have been elected, 
Taft’s prospect looks better than was 
generally expected, and, although the 
democratic delegates have not yet 
been all chosen, there is less seeming 
certainty with reference to Bryan than 
at any previous time this year. 


WHAT IS CLAIMED FOR TAFT 


On the face of the returns of dele- 
gates elected, it is probable that Taft 
will be nominated on the first ballot. 
Mr Hitchcock, who has been acting 
as manager of the Taft campaign, has 
issued a table which purports to fairly 
represent the strength of the various 
candidates. He claims that Taft. has 
584 delegates to 227 for the other can- 
didates combined, and 182 involved in 
contests; about 56 of the contests are 
between Taft men, so that it makes 
no difference to Taft which side wins. 
No one questions that out of the re- 
delegates. There will be 980 dele- 
maining 126 contests some wil! result 
favorably to Taft. His friends claim 
that when the convention opens the 


secretary will have not less than 700 
eyes in the convention; it’ will require 
491 votes to nominate. 


OPPOSITION FIGURES 


The united opposition to Taft has 
prepared a table at Washington which 
gives Taft 343 delegates, all others 
281, uninstructed 228, contested 174. 
This table has some obvious errors, 
in that it accounts for 986 delegates, 
although there will be six less than 
that number in the convention. . The 
Taft delegate columns of the Taft 
table do¢s not include Lewis Emery, 
Jr, of Pennsylvania, who has declared 
for Taft, nor others elected as Knox 
delegates in Pennsylvania, nor does it 
contain a number of delegates elected 
to support other candidates who 
declare that they shall ignore instruc- 
tions and vote for Taft. The Taft del- 
egates come from all over the coun- 
try, while the opposition is confined, 
for the most part, to the vote for fa- 
vorite sons in their own states. 


HUGHES POPULARITY 


The candidate ranking second in 
popular strength, if not in delegates, 
is Gov Hughes. There is evidence of 
strong Hughes sentiment ail over the 
United States, and, should the ques- 
tion of second choice arise; a large 
number of delegates instructed to vote 
for other candidates would very gladly 
turn to Hughes. ‘He is the one man 
above all others considered for the 
nomination upon whom the thinking 
people of the republican party, unin- 
fluenced by political machines or high 
official dictation, have appeared to he 
most eager to support. 

Taft has had the powerful admin- 
istration machine and the president 
himself back of him everywhere; Can- 
non has had the’ state machine in Illi- 
nois; Fairbanks that of Indiana, Knox 
that of Pennsylvania, and LaFollette 
that of Wisconsin; while the organiza- 
tion in New York has pneen weak and 
lacking in effectiveness, because the 
old liners in professional politics do 
not approve of Hughes. His appeal 
has always been direct to the people; 
the people trust him, and he is their 
man. 

SPLIT IN OHIO 


Fairbanks has showed strength out- 
side his own state and so has LaFol- 
létte. Taft is stronger in many other 
states than in his own. The row with 
Foraker caused a split in Ohio, which, 
in spite of all that could be done in 
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Taft’s behalf, resulted in the choice of 
at least two delegates for Foraker. 


The Taft delegate talie follows: 


By indorsemeut 

Pledged to other 
candidates 

Unpledged 


8 No of delegates 
By declaration 
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Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado .. 
Connécticut 
elawate .. 
Florida ... 
Georgia .... 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa nS 
Kansas: .. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 


— 
a 


| 
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Michigan ., 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
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North Carolina .... 
North Dakota 8 
hio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina ... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee ... 


Virginia ... 
Washington 
West Virginia 
te a ‘ 
yom 
saan 
Arizona 
Dist 
Haw. 
New Mexico . 
Philippines 
Porto Rico .. 
Totals 
a—Cannon. b—Fairbanks. 
e—Knox. f—LaFo!lette. 
THE CONVENTION ORGANIZATION 


The Taft crowd controls the nation- 
al committee and will control the ma- 
chinery of the national convention 
from the start. The national com- 
mittee has selected Senator Julius C. 
Burrows of Michigan to act as tem- 
porary chairman. of the . convention, 
and John R. Malley of Ohio for tem- 
porary. general secretary. The pres- 
ident and the Taft organization had 
hoped that the choice of temporary 
chairman would be between Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana and Senator 
Dolliver of Iowa. There was sharp 
opposition to both, and the commit- 
tee selected Burrows as a compromise, 
deéming him unobjectionable to all 
the candidates. He is ranked as, a 
conservative and it is said the presi- 
dent was. at first inclined to raise a 
storm over his appointment. There 
was also objecton by the Taft people 
to the appointment of Malley, because 
he has been closely identified with the 
Foraker-Dick machine in Ohio. After 
a few days’ consideration, the oppo- 
sition ta these appointmentg was ap-< 
parently dropped. 

Among the arguments which might 
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d—Foraker. 


be raised against the choice of Bever- - 
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JOHN A. JOHNSON, 
of Minnesota 


GEORGE GBAY 
of Delaware 


idge for chairman is that, while a 
Roosevelt man, he was elected a del- 
egate-at-large instructed to vote for 
Fairbanks. Dolliver has his hands full 
in Iowa working to secure the re- 
nomination of Senator Allison, who is 
opposed by Gov Cummins. 


BRYAN PROBABLY, BUT JOHNSON GAINS 


Turning to the democratic situation 
it may be said that there is little 
doubt that Bryan will be the nominee. 
There is’ some doubt, however. A 
large number of delegates» instructed 
to vote for Bryan. have been elected. 
Judge Gray has the support of Dela- 
ware and some other delegates be- 
sides. Gov Johnson-has his own state, 
Minnesota, and quite a scattering of 
delegates in various parts of the coun- 
try. A good many uninstructed dele- 
gates have been elected. The. past 
two weeks there has been a tend- 
ency on the republican side to get 
together, while on the democratic side 
thcre has been more and more evi- 
dence of division. 

Bryan has a powerful and enthu- 
siastic following, firmly convinced 
that he is the greatest political lead- 
er of his time, and that, if nominated, 
he is sure to be elected president this 
year. On the other hand, there is a 
large body of the more conservative 
democrats who have never approved 
of Bryan or his political ideas who do 
not want to see him nominated for 
the third time, and who believe that 
he is not only sure to be defeated, but 
sure to leave the party more hopeless- 
ly disorganized than ever before. They 
believe. that some other democrat 
could be elected this year if nomi- 
nated. ; 

Apparently, the great majority of 
the anti-Bryan democrats believe that 
Johnson is the man who should be 
nominated. The popularity of Gov 
Johnson is remarkable. Serving his 
second term as the democratic gov- 
ernor of a strongly republican state, 
he commands the respect and confi- 
dence of both parties at home. Where- 
ever he goes outside his own state, he 
makes a hit, people being impressed 
with his frankness, sincerity, good 
sense, wit and tact. Had he come 
into the field earlier, he might have 
beaten Bryan, in spite of. thes latter's 
eloquence and widespread popularity; 
as it is, the chances are against him. 


VICE-PRESIDENCY GOES BEGGING . 


An.amiusing feature of the political 
situation. just now and one which ha3 
recurred many times before is the re- 
luctance of men fit for the position te 
accept the nomination for vice-presi- 
dent. The office seems to be regarded 
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where democratic convention will ba 
held July 7. 





as an empty honor, a side-track; and 
yet, it is mo Unworthy office, that of 
presiding over the United States sen- 
ate, with power to cast the deciding 
yote in case of a tie, and to stand in 
jine for promotion to the presidency 
in case of the chief executive’s death. 
Five times in our country’s history 
has a vice-president been thus pro- 
ynoted. 
| Tyler became president only a 
month after the inauguration of Pres 
Harrison, in. 1841; Fillmore ~ served 
half of the term for which Taylor was 
elected; Johnson succeeded Lincoln 
only @ little month 
after the latter was re-elected 
in 1865; Arthur. succeded. Gar- 
field in September, following the in- 
guguration, in March, 18381, and 
Roosevelt, shrewdly laid on the shelf 
by Tom Platt, who regarded the vice- 
wresidency as marking the end. of 
fRoosevelt’s career, became president 
fn the early fall following McKinley's 
lpecond inauguration in March, It 
thus appears that not only is the vice- 
presidency a high honor, but for the 
man who wants to be president is 
‘close to the goal of his ambition and 
‘pften leads to it very_quickly. In view 
f the possibility of presidential suc- 
ession it is very important that nom- 
inating conventions select men of 
presidential size for the _ vice-presi- 


over a 


dency. Their failure to do this has 
more than onde been bitterly re- 
gretted. 


SOME POSSIBILITIES 

There is a@ possibility that Fair- 
banks, failing “to receive the presi- 
dential nomination, will accept re- 
nomination for vice-president. Gov 
Guild of Massachusetts will have the 
strong support and effective influence 
ef Senators Lodge and Crane as a 
eandidate for the vice-presidency, and 
ex-Gov Murphy of New Jersey will be 
supported for the nomination. Gov 
Hughes might have second place on 
the ticket if he would accept it, but 
he says he will not. Gov Johnson 
might have second place with Bryan, 
but, it has been announced, it is the 
presidency or nothing with him. Ex- 
Gov Douglas of Massachusetts is cone 
sidered, and there has been talk of 
Johr Mitchell, former national presi- 
gent of the miners’ unions. Mitchell 
is under consideration for nominee of 
the democrats for governor of Illinois. 


THERE IS MANY A SLIP 


It is possible that inasmuch as Taft 
has,so big a lead there will be a 
scramble for his band-wagon and that 
before the convention opens some, if 
mot all, of the other candidates will 
withdraw. In any event, if Taft really 
has votes enough to give him the 
momination on the first ballot, a har- 
monious convention is practically. as- 
sured, and, following the custom of 
recent years, the party may be relied 
mpon to bury factional differences and 
work together for another republican 
wictory in November. Until the con- 
wention meets it cannot-be said with 
pbsolute certainty that Taft will be 
the nominee. .The history. of national 
conventions shows that the man who 
pecures the most delegates. sometimes 
fails entirely to secure the nomina- 
tion. 

» Dark-hints of a’ proposed stampede 
to Pres Roosevelt continue, but such 
action is hardly to be expected. 

y The republican party has had quite 
@ number of surprises in its conven- 


tions since the civil war. National 
onvention. surprises, however, date 
back ‘to 1844, .when the first. dark 


horse to. appear in national politice 
was nominated in the person of James 

Polk. It was expected that Van 

ren would be the nominee of the 
eonvention, but he fell short. of the 
two-third’s vote required and-in the 
end was defeated. In 1876 the two 
leading republican aspirants for the 
presidency were James G. Blaine and 
Senator Roscoe Conkling. -There, was 
a bitter personal quarrel between 
+hem. There were several other. can- 
didates before the national conven- 
tion. Blaine had the largest number 
of delegates, but lacked a majority. A 
hasty combination was formed against 
him, which resulted in the choice of 
Gen- Rutherford D. Hayes, who, ex- 
cept as a compromise, would never 
have been nominated. 

In 1880 Blaine was again a candi- 
@ate and John Sherman _had a strong 
following. Gen Grant sought a third 
term and, ied by Conkling, over 
delegates supported him. The bai- 
loting began with the vote for Grant, 
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Blaine and Sherman in ‘the order 
named and there were three other 
candidates. Finally, all except Graht 
were drop and the field united up- 
on Garfie who had made the nomi- 
nating«speech for Sherman. Grant’s 
delegates stood firm to the last, but 
on-the 36th -ballot Garfield was nomi- 
nated. 

Blaine at last secured the presiden- 
tial nomination in’ 1884. The conven- 
tion in 1888 would have renominated 
Blaine-had he not declined to accept 
the nomination. There were many 
candidates, and; after many ballots, 
Benjamin Harrison secured: the prize. 
In 1892 Blaine was again in the field, 
but Pres’ Harrison controlled the ma- 
chinery of the convention and a large 
number of.delegate contests from the 
south, upon the’ settlement of wich 
depended*the results of the conven- 
tion, were’ settied in favor of the ad- 
ministration. Harrison was’ renomi- 
nated. In 1 there were again many 
contesting delegations; but McKinley 
was the leading candidate, and won on 
the first ballot over Speaker Reed and 
Senator Quay. In’ 1900 McKinley was 





renominated without opposition, and 
without opposition Roosevelt was 
nontinated in 1904. 

Good Times Boom 





Widespread and sympathetic inter- 
est has been aroused by the national 
prosperity association of St Louis. A 
committee from the association has 
called upon Pres Roosevelt to urge 
his aid in furthering the plans*for en- 
couraging the return of prosperity 
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throughout the country. As a na- 
tional association this body is lacking 
in formal organization. The people in 
the movement at St Louis have placed 
the management in the hands of an 
executive committee of which E. C. 
Simons is chairman. 

When the committee visited the 
White House, Mr Simons said to the 
president that, “the “signs multiply 
thet the period of depression is pass- 
ing; there is promise of bountiful 
crops, the. umemployed are eager for 
work, the relations. between capital 
and labor are not strained; the finan- 
cial stringency has passed; capital is 
anxious. for safe investment. With 
such conditions, prosperity waits only 
on confidence. 

“We bélieve this is an opportune 
time for business men with honorable 
ideas to get together. Therefore, the 
national prosperity association has 
been formed, designed: in the first 
place to .promote .confidence among 
our business men and in the Second, 
through co-operation with the presi- 
dent, to impress the™confidence upon 
all our people and the world at large.” 

The president responded that he 
was in hearty’ sympathy with the 
avowed objects of the association. He 
expressed himself against unwise agi- 
tation and the restoration of confi- 
dence. He said he believed that the 
revelation of shocking conditions in 
certain of our corporations had been 
exceptional and that in the main our 
business methods are sound and hon- 
est. He said there must be no back- 
ward steps in the laws or their en- 
forcement; that the present adminis- 
tration would continue unchanged its 
policy of safeguarding and advancing 
the welfare and prosperity of the 
country. He said he welcomed the 
work of the national prosperity asso- 
ciation and weuld be glad to co-oper- 
ate with it in any effort to establish 
prosperity on right and honest lines. 

The slogan of the association is 
“Let us alone.” It has been taken up 
with enthusiasm by commercial bod- 


ies in many parts of the country, es-! 
pecially in the west, and very enthu- 
siastic has been the echo of the words 
by those who have been caught in the 
government net for alleged violations 
of the anti-trust and anti-rebating 
railroad laws. Then, perhaps over- | 
zealous performers have cried that | 
the whole scheme is intended for the | 
rescue of wealthy malefactors and) 
soulless corporations for impending a | 
merited punishment. What most 
people want is less agitation and more 
getting busy without interference un- 
lk «s there is good reason for it. 

Business interests are somewhat dis- 
turbed over the threatened advance of 
freight rates by the railroads. An ad- 
vance of 10 to 15% this summer was) 
proposed by the eastern roads. It was) 
finally decided to postpone the rise 
until October or perhaps next Jan- 
uary. The railroad) managers argue 
that’ a freight rise would promote 
prosperity, that the 400,000 idle cars 
would begin to move for the transpor- | 
tation of material.to extend construc- 
tion work that has been held up, and | 
that all manufactured material for, 
this construction work, the great steel | 
and iron plants, would call in men| 
now unemployed. Manufacturers and | 
business men generally refuse to ac- 
cept this argument and accuse the 
railroads of attempting extortion at 
a time when shippers can ill-afford to 
pay more than the present rates, which | 
they contend are already too high, and 
that the railroads are for the most 
part showing good profits on present 
earnings’. The net earnings of several | 
of the leading railroad systems for 
the month of March were from 5 
to 9%. 

While some of the roads have been 
struggling with this freight rate ques- 
tion. and talking «pessimism, George 
Gould has been pushing his plan to 
reach the Pacific coast with his West- 
ern Pacific road to divide trans-con- 
tinental business with Harriman. Al-| 
ready he has joined the links which 








unite. his Georgia Central with the 
Iilin Central and his far western 
road. Evidence of returning good 


times is the recent authorization of a 
bond issue of $100,000,000 by the Un- 
ien Pacific railroad company- for the 
improvement of the system and for 
the purchase of the Kansas and 
Western and Topeka and Northwest- 
ern railroads. Harrimian and Gould | 
both look for big harvest and plenty 
ef other business contributing to/| 
prosperity this year. 


Would Help Farmers Unite 











Word comes from Washington that 
Pres Roosevelt will appoint a eom- 
mission for the purpose of making a 
thorough study of rural social econ- 
omy immediately after congress ad- | 
journs. The commission will consist 
of Prof Liberty H. Bailey of Cornell | 
university, probably Prof A. A. Noyes, | 
acting president of the Massachusetts | 
institute of technology, end Gifford 
Pinchot, chief forester of the United 
States. It is said the president has | 
been thinking about this matter since 
he made his speech at the semicen- 
tennial celebration of the founding 
of agricultural colleges in the United 
States at Lansing, Mich, a year ago. | 
His investigations convinced him that 
the. educational system in wSe has | 
been lacking on the side of industrial 
training for the shep and farm. 

The president; declared then that 
the country must develop a system 
under which each individual citizen 
should be trained so as to be effective 
individually as an-economfé unit and 
fit to be organized with his fellows, 
so that he and they could work in 


| seon be convinced 





efficient fashion together. The presi- 
dent holds that there is but One per- 
son whose welfare is as yital to the 
welfare of the whole country as that 
of the wage-worker who does manual 
labor, and that is the farmer. In 
the past, the United States during 
times of crisis has had to place a pe- 
cullar dependence upon the farming 
population. Investigation shows that 
in the eastern half of our_country 
there has been a’shrinkage in num- 
ber of the farming~ population since | 
the civil war. The city population 
meantime has greatly increased. The 
extension of railroads, the develop- 
ment of machinery, and openings for 
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DR. TALKS OF FOOD 
Pres. of Board of Health 


“What shall [ eat?” jis the daily in- 
quiry the physician is met with. [I 
do not hesitate to say that in my 
judgment a large percentage of dis- * 
ease is caused by poorly selected and 
improperly prepared food. My per- 
sonal expérience with the _  fully- 
cooked food, known as Grape-Nuts, 
enables me to speak freely of its 
merits. 

“From overwork, I suffered several 
years with malnutrition, palpitation 
of the heart, and loss of sleep. Last 
summer I was led to experiment per- 
sonally with the new food, which I 


used in conjunction with good rich 
cow's milk. In a short time after [I 
commenced its use, the disagreeable 


symptoms disappeared, my heart’s ac- 
tion became steady and normal, the 
functions of the stomach were prop- 
erly carried out and I again slept as 
soundly and as well as in my youth. 
“I look upon Grape-Nuts asa perfect 
food, and no ome can gainsay but 
that it has a most prominent place in 
a rational, scientific system of feed- 
ing. Any one who uses this food will 
of. the soundness 
of the principle upon which it is 
manufactured and may. thereby know 


the facts as to its true worth.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 


new one appears from time to time, 
They are genuine, truce, and full of 
human interest, 


ROUGH-ON-FLIES 


You couldn't fight files and do your best 
work; neither can acow. Protect your stock 
with “Rough-on-Flies.” It is a wonderful 
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new spraying preparation that increases 


MORE 
MILK 


production of milk and 
eggs by killing the insect 
pests that annoy your 
stock and poultry. Easy, 
safe and economical to use, 
Try it at our risk. Your 
increased profits will 
amaze you. 

Trial gallon, 
spray er, $2.00, express pre- 
paid to any point east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money re- 
funded, and goods returnable at our ex perse, 
Trade discount Wo agents. 


EUREKA MOWER CO., Utica, N. Y. 
Full line of Sprayers for all purposes. 
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"Oricket Proof”—Every ball) Free on |F.0.5. Kan- 
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Everett Portable Dump Box 


Fits any on gear, Dumps .oad instantly, or will 

spreac it. One third cost of Samp wenn. Money 

saver for farmers, teamsters and con rs. 

maker for dealers. Indispensable for road improve- 
macadamizing, etc. Write for prices and 


iments, 
cirealar. 
EVERETT MFG. CO., 125 Lake Street, NEWARK, NEW TORS 





INCREASE THE CROPS 
by using the “Auto-Pop” nozzle on 
the “ate Gomer” pump 
if you w 
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©. Brown Co., 84 Jay St, Rochester, &. ¥. 
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fmaustrial success have been respon- 
sible for this city incréase. 

As an offset to the tendencies 
against the farm there have been va- 
rious improvements which have ren- 
dered country life more easy and 
pleasant. But there has been a social 
as well as an economic falling off, 
end the president wants this condition 
changed. He proposes to give every 
encouragement to the growth in the 
open farming country of such insti- 
tutional and social movements as will 
meet the demands of the best type of 
farmers. He would like to see. more 
libraries, assembly halls, and social 
organizations of all kinds; he wants 
school buildings and teachers to be 
of the highest type and the country 
church revived. He is anxious that 
all kinds of agencies from rural free 
delivery’ to the bicycle and telephone 
should be utilized to the largest ex- 
tent. 

It is more important that there 
should be the best kind of life on 
the farm for the sake of producing 
the best kind of men, than the fos- 
tering of riculture for itself alone. 
The comirission to be appointed will 
be asked amo other things, to an- 
swer the following questions: How 
can the life of a farm family be made 
less solitary, fuller of opportunities, 
freer from drudgery, more comfort- 
able, happier and more attractive? 
How can life on a farm be kept on 
the highest level and where it is not 
already on that level be so improved 
dignified and brightened as to awaken 
and keep alive the pride and loyaity 
,of the farmer's boys and girls, of the 
farmer's wife and of the farmer him- 
self? How can @ compelling desire 
to live on the garm be aroused in 
children who were born on the farm? 

The commission will investigate 
rural education, rural organization, 
rural communication, the control of 
torporations, land settlements, and 
labor supply. ‘There will be exami- 
nation of plans to improve the ex- 
press and railroad service, the high- 
ways, mails, telephone and _  tele- 
graph. There will be an exhaustive 
inquiry into means of improving ag- 
ricultural collegés and farmer’s in- 
etitutes. ° 

The president and Mr Pinchot be- 
lieve there should be combinations 
among the farmers in order that they 
may be eble to protect their indus- 
try from the highly organized inter- 
ests surrounding them. A combina- 
tion of this kind tm Denmark, for 
instance, has resultea in_ bringing 
people back to the land, and has en- 
abled the Danish peasant to eompete 
fn an extraordinary fashion not only 
at home, but in foreign countries with 
all rivals. 

The various phases of this broad 
scheme have been taken up for many 
years by the state department of ag- 
réulture, agricultural colleges, farm- 
ers’ insti‘-stes, gsranges, and the agri- 
eultural press, gnd much has been ac- 
complished in the desired direction. 
That a great deal more needs to be 
done we all realize, and farmers gen- 
erally will welcome the president's 
commission scheme as outlined above. 


Court Upholds Brownsville Discharge 





That the president had a right to 
dismiss the soldiers of the 26th in- 
fantry in the Brownsville case is the 
decision of Judge Hough of the 
United States circuit court at New 
York. Private Oscar Reid, one of the 
discharged soldiers, brought his suit 
to recover pay from the day of his 
discharge to the end of his enlistment 
term on the ground that his discharge 
was illegal. The court holds that the 
authority of the commander-in-chief 
to discharge soldiers has long been 
recognized, and even before adoption 


.of the articles of war, which author- 


ized such action, and has been recog- 
nized and approved by congress since. 
The right to discharge without hon- 
or, the court says, is discretionary 
and beyond the power of the judiciary 
branch of the “government to review. 
The question of conduct on the part 
af the soldiers cannot be considered. 
The government contended in de- 
fense that the discharge was for the 
good of the service and not to punish 
anyone. A demurrer to this defense 
was overruled. The case will be taken 
to the United States supreme court. 
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Committee Will Talk Tariff 


There will .. no special tariff com- 
mission to sit during the recess of 
congress this summer, but the regu- 
lar committees will conduct an inves- 
tigation. The senate has passed a res- 
olution directing the committee on 
finance to call to ité assistamce ex- 
perts in the executive departments of 
the government, and such other as- 
sistance as may be required, to find 
out what legislation is necessary to se- 
cure equitable treatment for the agri- 
cultural and: other products of the 
United States in other countries, and 
to secure proof of the relative cost 
of production in this and in the prin- 
cipal competing foreign countries of 
the various articles affected by the 
tarif!, upon which changes in rates of 
duty are desirable. A similar inquiry 
will be conducted by the house ways 
and means committee, which is pre- 
sumably to proceed independent of the 
senate committee. 


Peary Waits for Funds 





Even at this late date, it is uncer- 
tain whether or not Commander 
Robert E. Peary will sail for 
the Arctic regions July 1, as 
he has planned. His ship is 
in readiness and the supplies which 
had to be ordered some time in ad- 
vance have been ‘bought; the’ other 
things needed to complete the equip- 
ment can be obtained in a few days. 
He says he could make the vessel 
ready to sail on four or five days’ no- 
tice; but it will take $50,000 to com- 
plete the supply of provisions and out- 
fit for the trip. Peary has not got the 
money, but is very hopeful that it 
will be provided from some source. 
Two years ago he got within 200 miles 
from thé north pole. He says he is 
positive that he will reach the pole 
upon his next attempt. He has spent 
20 years in preparation for this final 
effort. 


Diamond Fields in Canada 


The announcement is made at To- 
ronto, Can, that % miner has 
brought there $10,000 worth of dia- 
monds found on the banks of the Mot- 
taway river, between lakes Mattagami 
and Shabogana, in the province of 
Quebec. Pockets of the stones were 
found scattered over the blue clay for 
a distance of over 20 miles. The new 
fields are pronounced richer than the 
diamond fields of South Africa and 
were, loeated by a young American, 
John A. MacKenzie, and his Indian 
guide. The discovery was made last 
summer. The diamonds are pro- 
nounced of first quality. 


An: Epoch-Making Conference 


The conference of governors at the 
White House this month has been re- 
garded as an epoch-making gather- 
ing by nearly all who have commented 
upon it, regardless of party. The 
scheme of having the chief executives 
of the various states unite in confer- 
ence upon a subject of vitai interest 
to all the states and to the federal 
government is a good one which may 
well be continued in the future. 
Through such confevences, from time 
time, much may be accomplished in 
the way of uniform iegislation upon 
the great subjects of developing and 
protecting natura] resources, and may 
well be extended to the regulation of 
transportation, banking, -insurance, 
taxation, crime, marriage and divorce. 

The recent conference was inter- 
esting as bringing together men who 
usually are found far apart and often 
bitterly.opposing one cnother. Bryan 
was there as the guest of the presi- 
dent and was presented to speak by 
the president. Organized labor was 
represented by John Mitchel], and big 
corporate interests by Andrew Car- 
negie and James J. Hill. Conspicnous 
among the. governors present were 
Hughes, Johnson and Folk. Vice- 
Pres Fairbanks was there also: mem- 
bers of the cabinet, of the supreme 
court ami of both houses of eongress, 
besides leading industrial and scien- 
tifie experts. 

The conference took no formal ac- 
tion toward a4 permanent organization, 
nor did it provide for caNing future 








conferences, but it seems to be gerier- 
ally understood that future confer- 
ences will be held and that co-opera- 
tion between the states and federal 
government in conserving and devel- 
oping the natural resources of the 
country will result from the confer- 
ence. 





Root May Be Chief Justice 


The next chief justice of the United 
States supreme court is likely to be 
Elihu Root, the present secretary of 
state. The present chief justice, Mel- 
ville W. Fuller, holés life office, but 
can retire at any time, under the law, 
on full pay. He is now 75 years old, 
and said to contemplate early re- 
tirement. It is understood in Wash- 
ington, unofficially, that either Pres 
Roosevelt or Sec Taft, should the lat- 
ter be elected president, would ap- 
point Sec Root chief justice in case 
they have.the opportunity. The op- 
portunity to appoint a.chief justice 
does not arise very often. 

There have been only eight chief 
justices since the foundation of our 
government and only five since 1801. 
Chief Justice Fuller was appointed by 
Pres Cleveland in 1888. He is a con- 
servative democrat. It is assumed 
that his retirement is likely to. occur 
within-a year. 


Yes and No on- Prohibition 


An interesting feature of the recent 
Socialist mational convention at Chi- 
cago was the adoption of a resolution 
pledging the party to absolute pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors. A few min- 
utes later one of the delegates, Victor 
Berger of Milwaukee, discovered that 
such a resolution had gone through, 
and sprang on top of a table in the 
midst of the singing of the Marseil- 
laise and called attention to the fact 
that an awful mistake had been made. 
He,said: “Why, that is enough to wipe 
the party off the map.” The delegates 
did not want to have the party 
wiped off the map, and unanimously 
undid its rash act, then swung again 
into the singing of the Marseillaise. 








There will be more political parties 
in the field this year than perhaps 
ever before. The populist, sociatist 
and the united Christian parties have 
already nominated tickets. The re- 
publicans will meet at Chicago June 
16, the democrats at Denver July 7, 
the prohibitionists at Columbus, 0O,- 
July 15, and the independence party 
of Hearst will meet at Chicago at 
some date yet to be fixed in July. 
Then there may be some other party 
that we have not received notice of 
that will nominate a national ticket, 


The democratic state convention in 
Pennsylvania was controlled by Col 
Guffey, the party boss of the state, 
after a bitter fight in which an un- 
suceessful attempt was made to carry 
the convention for Bryan. The dele- 
gates elected are not instructed. 


The national department of justice 
has brought legal proceedings seeking 
to prevent control of the Boston and 
Maine system by the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad com- 
pany, and to end the ownership and 
control of trolley lines by the New 
Haven “company. Violation of the 
anti-trust law is alleged. 


Closely following the street raikway 
consolidation in Cleveland and the es- 
tablishment of 3-cent fares, a big 
strike of the car men has been de- 
clared. It has-been attended by vio- 
lence, including the dynamiting of 
cars. 


Radical though Gov Haskell of Ok- 
lahoma is, the Oklahoma legislature 
has passed an anti-trust ‘bill so rad- 
ical that the governor has vetoed it. 
He said the hill was so stringent it 
would drive honest concerns out of 
business. His veto has been sustained. 


The Lonisiana legislature re-elected 
Saumel D. McEnery United States 
senator for another term beginning 
next March. 

The New York legislature, which ‘is 
now im specfal session, has passed a 
law prohibiting bucket shop: 


Spent ® 
Gey John Sparks of Nevada Ys dead. | 





NEW INVENTION! 


ROTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 
Ohioan’s New Method gy 
Cleaning Clothes. 
Causing Great Excitement 

WwW Exhibited. ~ 
UNLIKE ANYTHING YOU'VE SEEW 
OR MEARD OF. ; 
Cleans Family Wash in 
30 to 50 Minutes. |. 


No Rubbing—Ne Chomricals—No Motors 
No Washbeard—No Wash Machine. , 
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o money 
address. Were old firm; 
Guaranteed, 
Wented Agowte, Sai commen, Managers 
—macm er wemen—ai home or traveling, all 


HARRISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
689 Marrisen Building, Ciacinnati, 0 





Information About Minnesota 


200 page book compiled by the State de- 

scribing industsies, erops, live-stock, prop- 

erty values, schools, churches and towns 

of each county and Minnesota’s splendid 

opportanities for any man. Sent free by 

STATE BOARD OF IMMSTIGRATION, 
CEPT. §, STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL, MINK. 
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TASH 


in the fertilizer in 







generous quanti- 
‘ ties makes heavy 
yields of clean 





and sound vegetables and 
fruits. 

Strong and lusty plants 
resist the attacks of insects 
and germ pests. 

Plenty of Potash in 
the fertilizer assures the 
best crops. 

Our Book, “Potash in Agricul- 
ture,” is free to farmers. May we 
send itto you? Address 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Naessan Street. New York 
tlenta: 1224 Candler Building 
Chicago: [Monadnock Building 






































An Avtomatic Teke-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting: 
A Continuous Open 
Deor Front. 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before drese- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SILO CO 

Conneaut Street, Lineceville, Pa. 


enCIDER 


iy MACHINERY 


4 f We have had 35 years’ ex- 
“ periente in out- 
Sie 
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furnishing 
fits for both Custom and 
= Merchant Cider Mills. 


~~ un Goons Ane tee Stammass 
Send for catalogue. 
Boomer & Boscuent Press Co., 
216 West Water St., SyracuSe, M. Y. 
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THE GENERAL MAKETS 
From Page 609.] 
| chickens @40c, western 30c, dry 
picked fowls 13@1 frozen turkeys 
20@21ec, broilers @23c, roasting 
|chicks 19@21c, fowls 13@l4c. 
Cabbage 

At New York, market has been fair- 
ly steady and has kept up well under 
the excessive offerings. A large 
amount of poor stock, however, has 
pushed prices for lower grades lower, 
much of it not being worth the cost 
of transportation. WEastern shore new 
cabbage 40@60c p cra, Va 40c, N C 
40@0c, southern red Tic@$1. 

Dressed Meats 


At New York, country dressed 
calves are full, with considerable 
quantities of stale calves on hand. Re- 
ceipts quite liberal, prime veals 744@ 
Sc p Ib, lower grades down to 6c. The 
season for dressed hothouse lambs is 
about over, supplies moderate, and 
very few choice tambs arriving, $6@ 
6.50 being paid for the best. 

i Dried Fruits 

At New York, little change in evap 
apple markets, prime T@74%c p Ib. 
Indications of a good apple crop have 
caused sales to move slowly. Sun- 
dried apples 6@7c p Ib, chops $1.0@ 

1.70 p 100 Ibs. 

| Eggs 

| At New York, there has been a 
moderate increase in receipts of eggs, 
and prices are fairly vvell susiained. 
Strictly fresh locals 18@20c p doz, 
‘storage packed 17@18c, fresh western 
'15@16e, dirties I6c, checks 12@l4c. 


Fresh Fruits 


Late reports from Shawnee and 
Deuglas counties, Kan, say that in 
spite of the spring frosts the _ tree 
fruit outlook there is moderately 
promising. 

The California cantaloup crop is 
now ready to move. Some are esti- 
mating 1500 ears to be shipped from 
the Imperial valley. 


At New York, peaches are arriving 
in fairly good supply from Fila and 
Ga, and are bringing $2@4 p carrier. 
Strawberries coming in in large 
amounts, prices weak. Norfolk 6@ 
12e p qt, Del 8@14c, Jerseys 6@8c, N 
C blackberries 18@20c p qt, huckle- 


berries 20@25c. Fila oranges easy, | 


2@3 p bx. Watermelons just ap- 
peared, 1@1.15 each, Fla muskmelons 
@3.50 p standard cra. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market has shown 
further decline, as receipts are run- 
ning heavier. Reports of a good new 
crop have favored lower quotations. 
Prime timothy hay $16@18 p ton, 
clover 14@16, rye straw 14@16, oat 


8@10. 
Onions 

The onion crop has secured a good 
start, and outlook is encouraging. In 
fact, somewhat sbove the average.— 
Cc. M. W., Hampshire Co, Mass. 

At New York, Tex and Bermudas 
| have advanced slightly and sales have 
been at $1@135 p cra for Tex, Ber- 





mudas 1.25@130. lEgyptians hold 
steady at 2.50@2.75 p bag. 
e Potatoes 


At New: York, old potatoes in mod- 
erate supply, with a light trade; Me 
| $2.25@2.75 p sack, state and western 
,\2.50 p 100-Ib bag. New potatoes of 
rather poor quality and receipts quite 
heavy. Bermudas 3@5 p bbl. N C 
whites 225@3, Ga and Fla 1.75@3.50. 

' Vegetables 


At New York, asparagus abundant 
at Oc@$l. p doz bchs, beets $1@4 p 
100 behs, carrots $3@4, Fla celery $1 
@3 _p standard case, Norfolk cukes 
$1.25@1.50 p bskt, hothouse ene 

.50@ 


4, cauliflower 530c, eggplant 
250 p bx, oo 6@6%c p Ib, Fla 
green corn .50@3.50 p cra, horse- 
radish $3.50@4.50 p bbl, kale 30@ 
Oc, lettuce $1@2, mint SOc@$l p 
| 100 behs, okra $1.50@3.50 p carrier, 
shallots $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, Md peas 
|3@75c p bskt, Norfolks 50@75c, 
| radishes 50@7T5e-p 100 behs. rhubarb 
| $1@2, string beans 75ce@1.50 p 1-3 
bbl Dskt, spinach 50c p bbl. 
Wool. 

| ‘The general wool market proves ir. 
| regular. The decline in prices that 
took place early in the month was 


~ THE LATEST MARKETS 





followed by a partial recovery. Big 
manufacturers in the east say the 
quietness in business circles and the} 





general unrest over the presidentiac 
election is affecting the output of fin- 
ished goods. Boston is looking for 
heavier consignments of western wool 
this season than usual. 


Jerseys Sell Well—The recent sale 
of Overton Hall farm registered Jer- 
sey cattle held at Nashville, Tenn, re- 
sulted in an average of #30 on . SO 
head. The international show _ bull 
Brookhill Fox sold for $5000, going 
to O. Dickinson of Tenn. 


Our Export Trade—Generally ex- 
ports of farm products during the 
month of April were a trifle behind 
totals of a year ago. ‘This is notable 
particularly with regard to principal 
grains, cotton, meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. However, for the ten months’ 
period ending April, 1908, our farm 
exports make a good showing. as is 
evidenced by the following table: 

EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 
7-10 months ending April-, 


Article 1907 1908 
Cern: 
Bushels 69.640.320 49,894,550 
VeIme « iss. $36\337,394 $32,076,778 
Wheat: 
Bushels 65.073.786 90,260,361 
_ (ae $50,151,700 $89,843,822 
Wheat flour: 
Barrels - 12,534.506 12,052,874 
WT Sccces $49,975,802 $55,597,594 
Other food- 
stuffs, value $8,481,586 7,779,175 
Meat p ucts, 
value ...... $150,108,629 $148,282,911 
Live stock, 
value ......- $27,811,737 $26,175,114 
Cotton | 
Bales ...... 8,173,967 6.883.446 | 
Value ...,..$449,176,609 $406,011,288 





value. $77 2,043,734 
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$765,766,682 | 


TWO PASSENGER CAR ST8O 
FOUR PASSMNGEE CAR BOSE (without top) 
RELIABLE DAYTON MOTOR CAR CO. 
DEPT gy CHICAGO, ILL. 














THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERR INSIST GHA “DIETZ 
mancey R. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vonx | 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 

ESTABLISHED 1840 . 
PIONEERS AND LeanoeRrs 
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THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
Gutter 


will prepare you « better silage and fil! your 
sitio In less time, with less power end with less 
trouble to you than any other biower ensilage 
cutter made. — 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 





If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papec. Send for catalog giving full particulars. 


Papec Machine Co. Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 














FIX YouR ROOF. 


\ 
Ge Per Square,- Ty “ic Tarr “wore-con 


eaky, worn-out,, 
— =. fron, steel, paper or felt roof in perfect 
and keep isin perfect cendition for ta 


ears 


Pertect Roof Preeerver, makes 
Satisfaction 


worn-out roofs new 

or refunded Our free book 

tells all about it. Write for it today. 
“Pes Andersen Ce.. Bept. 11, Elyria, Ghia, 
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F.B. Byers & Gro., 2 Orange St., Ashiané, 0, 
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Well rccrecrac urns 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners. 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHI 
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AMONG THE FARMERS. 








your own paper. 





New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


5 ae E Empire state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 

tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 

cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 

' keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
you. Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 

Make the most of its generous pages. 


Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 

















NEW YORK 


Agricuitural Laws—Recently Gov 
Hughes signed the following bills, 
which will become laws: An amend- 
ment to the agri law providing for 
an annual appropriation of $250,000 
for the county fairs and agri socie- 
ties; an amendment to the agri law 
to require manufacturers of insecti- 
cides and fungicides to file a state- 
ment as to the ingredients and 
weights of their packages, and re- 
quiring them to be labeled and guar- 
anteed. ‘ 


Cheese Makers who do not .receive 
a circular from the dairy dept of 
Cornel] university college of agri 
within ten days or two weeks should 
write Prof C. A. Publow at Ithaca for 
a copy. This circular discusses es- 
sentials of cheese making. It takes 
up milk supply, building, maker, 
manufacture, curing and handling. 
With it is also sent: out a smaller 
circular describing the acidimeter 
and its use in cheese and butter 
making. — 


Springwater, Livingston Co—On ac- 
count of continued heavy rains farm 
work is much delayed. Many oats 
fields not yet sown and gardens un- 
plowed. Some crops of oats have 
sold for 60c p bu as they came from 
the machine. Too wet to plow for 
corn or beans. Farmers unable to 
work the _ soil. The Springwater 
creamery opened May 14 for the 
season, and is doing a prosperous 
business. Henry Marsh of North 
Cohocton is manager. Butter 23c p 
lb, eggs 17c p doz, potatoes 60c p 
bu. Trees are in blossom, and a 
fair prospect for fruit is anticipated. 
Help scarce and wages high. 


Hannibal, Oswego Co—Farming has 
been at a standstill in this section, 
owing to a large amount of rain. 
Considerable plowing done, but very 
few have oats sown. We have the 
money system of road repairing now 
and many contractors are at work. 


A New Creamery has been con- 
tracted for at Bolivar in Allegheny 
Co. The building will be 40x28 ft 
and 1% stories high. Its capacity 
will be 25,000 Ibs milk daily. Manu- 
facturing will be begun late in June. 


To Improve the Hudson—At Wash- 
Ington last week, a committee from 
towns between Hudson and Troy met 
the house committee on rivers and 
harbors to ask for $20,000,000 to im- 
prove the Hudson river between 
these cities. They urged that the 
channel be deepened to 20 feet, so as 
to accommodate all vessels | that 
would go through the barge canal, 
and to aid in the development of the 
country around Albany and _ Troy. 
As congress is near the close of its 
session, the committee had insuffi- 
cient time to make its case, and no 
action will be taken at present. It 
is believed, however, that the upper 
Hudson will be put under a contin- 
uing contract in the next bill, or a 
survey authorized for that purpose. 


Avon, Livingston Co—The wet sea- 
son has. delayed oat planting. Wheat 
and grass look well. Fruit trees were 
loaded with blossoms and are look- 
ing fine. Corn ground, as a rule, too 
wet for plowing. Farmers busy fix- 
ing things up. 


Medway, Greene Co—The spring is 
backward and wet, not much glanting 


done, on account of excessive rain. ~ 


The prospect for fruit good, except 
peaches and Baldwin apples. The rye 
crop is very uneven and poor, much 
below the average. Some farmers 
having low land unable to sow any 
oats; meadows thin and weedy. Stock 
doing well, but this is not a dairy 
section. 


State Experiment Station — The 
board of control of the state exper 
sta met at Geneva recently with Prof 
R. A. Pearson, commissioner of agri, 
who declared his intention of regular- 
ly attending the meetings. Dr W. H. 
Jordan, the director, said the legisla- 
ture has appropriated additional 
money for building cottages for mem- 
bers of the staff and laborers. The 
building committee has been author- 
ized to advertise for bids, which will 
be open this week. Members present 
were Prof Pearson, S. H. Hammond 
and A. G. Lewis of Geneva, T. B. Wil- 
son of Halls Corners and Irving Rouse 
of Rochester. 


Options on Farms—New York cap- 
italists have been seeking options on 
farms in Oneida Co, with a view to 
interesting immigrants and others. J. 
J. Parker of Oneida obtained options 
on five farms last week and expects 
to visit several towns in the county. 
He is not looking solely for aban- 
doned farms, but good ones, also. 
People in the western states who 
have sold for $175 to $200 an acre 
are looking about in N Y. 


A Work Horse Parade will be held 
in Ithaca Thursday, June 4. Every 
horse owner in the city is being urged 
to turn out. Nine medals and 68 rib- 
bons are offered as prizes. 


Grape Growers Convene—At the re- 
cent meeting of the Naples grape 
growers officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: Pres, C.. W. Watkins; cor sec, 
Charles Fribolin; rec sec, Klingerber- 
ger. New officers, two vice-pres, C. 
W. Arnold and John Eldridge, and 
treas, P. J. Doughty. Last season 54 
carloads of grapes were sent to Bos- 
ton via the Lehigh Valley railroad 
and connections with almost no com- 
plaint, except where growers did not 
pack snugly. This business brought in 
approximately $35,000 and the assn is 
well pleased. Prospects are excellent 
for a good crop this year, though the 
season is late, on account of cold 
weather. 


ONTARIO 


Pt Burwell, Elgin Co—Farmers are 
behind with their work, owing to 
the wet, cold spring. Grain is very 
slow in starting. Winter wheat and 
rye are not looking very well. Clo- 
ver and timothy haye doing finely. 
Prices going up rapidly. Maple 
sugar sold at 10 to 12%c p Ib, syrup 
$1 to $1.25 p gal. All kinds of fruit 
trees blossoming in good shape. Hay 
$13 p ton, oats 65c p bu, seed peas $1 
to $1.35 p bu, buckwheat 75c, pota- 
toes 75 to 80c. Cheese factories are 
being well patronized. and a large 
amount of first-class cheese is being 
made. 

Windsor, Essex Co—We are having 
excellent weather for seeding, and 
farmers are pushing their work rap- 
idly. Feed is plentiful and hay is 
dull at $12 p ton. Oats plentiful at 
50c p bu, potatoes $1, eggs 16c p 
doz, butter 28 to 30c p Ib. Clover 
and wheat are growing rapidly; 
grass is doing well. Promise of fruit 
was never better. Little tobacco will 
be grown this year and vegetables 


for canning purposes will bé grown 
in its place. The flax mill at Essex 
has rented land and will grow their 
own flax. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, May 25, 1908. 

At New York, the cattle market 
ruled dull last. week and prices gen- 
erally lower, steers closing slow at a 
decline of 15@25c. Today there were 
25. cars of cattle and 5946 calves on 
sale. Steers dull and barely. steady; 
good bologna bulls full steady; - fat 
bulls weak to a shade lower. All 
grades of cows were extremely dull 
at a decline of 10@15c. —Veals ac- 
tive and 25c higher.. Some. sales of 
choice veals 25@50c higher; butter- 
milks in very light supply and firm 
to a fraction higher. Good to prime 
steers $5.90@6.65 p 100 lbs, common 





.to fair 4.75@5.75, bulls 3.75@5, cows 


2.25@4.60, veals 5@7; a few selected 
lots 7.12% @7.25, culls 4@4.50, 

With 16% cars on sale, sheep and 
yearlings were dull and quality con- 
sidered. a fraction lower; ‘southern 
lambs in rather slack demand and 
25c lower. Fair to good sheep $4@5, 
medium to prime yearlings 5.75@6.25; 
fair to prime Ky and Va lambs 7.25@ 
8.12%. 

At Buffalo, the cattle market proyed 


somewhat unsatisfactory early this 
week, prices ruling 10@20c lower. Re- 
ceipts 125 loads. The better grades of 
fat steers sold at $6.50@6.85 p 100 lbs, 
fair to good steers 5.85@6.25, 

An active sheep market, but prices 
considerably lower than a couple of 
‘weeks ago. Best shorn lambs $6@ 
6.25 p 100 Ibs, yearlings 5@5.50, weth- 
ers 5@5.25, ewes 4@4.75, bucks 2.50@ 
4. Hog prices showed a tendency to 
weaken, with heavies moving at 5.85 
@5.90, Yorkers 5.85, pigs 5.25. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, during the wet weath- 
er of last week the average daily sur- 
plus in the city amounted to 10,000 
cans of milk. This made dealers very 
unhappy, but the recent warm days 
have greatly increased the demand 
and reduced the surplus. Still it is 
not improbable that at the monthly 
meeting of the exchange on May 29 
the price will be reduced still further 
from the present quotation of 2%c 
Pp qt. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending May 
23 were: 

Milk Cream 

2,635 
13,302 419 
bb's wae aehent ee 1,773 
. 58,100 1,925 


2,675 


Susquehanna 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 
New York Central 

(long haul) 
New York Central 

(Harlem) 
Ontario 
Lehigh Valley 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,875 
New Haven ........-. 65 
Other sources 6.900 
286,583 





New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, May 25—There has been 
a rapid growth of grass the past week, 
and pastures were never finer at this 
time of year. The milk suply is in- 
creasing fast. Season earlier than 
last year. The ruling price was 10%c 
for both large and small. Sales were 
965 bxs large at 10% @10%c and 2607 
bxs small at 104,@10%c; 88 packages 
butter 23@24c. 


At Canton, May 25—Cheese sales 
Saturday were 1700 bxs at 10%4c p Ib. 
Butter transactions 1300 tubs at 22%c 
p Ib. Butter and cheese are now all 
from grass, and dairies will ‘soon be 
at their best.—[A. T. M. 





NEW YORK—aAt Buffalo, emy tub 
butter 23@24c p Ib, prints. 25c, dairy 
17@20c. Fresh eggs #9@20c p doz, 
western 17@18c, f c cheese 138@14c 
Ib, live turkeys 15@16c, broilers 30@ 
82c, fowls 12@13c, dressed turkeys 18 
@20c, fowls 14@14%c, chickens 15@ 
16c. Old potatoes 75@S80c p bu; 


~ At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, corn 
75c, rye S5e, oats 62c, bran 27 p ton, 
middlings 30, cornmeal 22. Asparagus 
50e p doz behs, beets 90c, new cabbage 
2 p cra, celery 25@40c p doz, lettuce 
18@20c, parsnips 35¢ p bu. 








Relief in Sight for Dairy Farmers 


NEW AGRICULTURAL COMMISSIONER 
FROWNS UPON WHOLESALE KILLING oF 
TUBERCULOUS COWS-—WISE, EFFECTIVg 
MEASURES FAVORED—THE GOVERNOR 
VETOES BILL PROVIDING FOR INCREASED 
INDEMNITY TO CATTLE OWNERS 


Farmers throughout the Empire 
state are breathing easier after learn- 
ing of the fair-minded view that the 
new state commissioner of agricul- 
ture, R. A. Pearson, is taking with 
regard to the settlement of the vexa- 
tious bovine tuberculosis problem. In 
its issue of April 25, American Ag- 
riculturist, heralding the advent of 
the new commissioner, stated that 
with him at the helm everything 
tended to forecast the agricultural 
department sailing more smoothly. 
Commissioner Pearson has just issued 
a statement which goes to show his 
willingness to bear out the optimistic 
view taken by this journal. 

In a nutshell, Mr Pearson frowns 
upon the wholesale slaughter of dairy 
cows affected with tuberculosis. He 
declares emphatically that he does 
not believe in he indiscriminate use 
of the tuberculin test. Said he: 
“Much can be accomplished by phys- 
ical examination, and the department 
will make the fullest possible use of 
this method of diagnosis. I believe 
that the so-called Bang system of 
eliminating tuberculosis from our 
dairy herds offers great promise. It 
has been tried with success in Can- 
ada, Pennsylvania and other dairy 
states, 

“Under this method the. tuber- 
culous cows of the herd are separat- 
ed from those which are known to 
be healthy, and two herds are kept 
instead of one. Where the farmer 
has many cows this does not neces- 
sarily involve much if any additional 
cost for keep. The calves from tuber- 
culous cows are generally healthy 
when born. However, when kept 
with their mothers they commonly 
develop the disease. In the Bang 
system the calves from tuberculous 
cows are not allowed to take milk of 
their mothers until it has been 
heated sufficiently to kill the germs 
of tuberulosis and recooled. . When 
calves so handled have outgrown the 
period of milk diet, they are placed 
with the healthy herd. When this 
system is closely followed, -it is 
claimed that the tendency is for a 
marked shrinkage in a number of 
cattle affected with tuberculosis. 


SANITATION IS ESSENTIAL 


“In connection with the Bang sys- 
tem, it is highly important to main- 
tain sanitary surroundings for the 
cattle, both diseased stock and those 
in good health. The germs of tuber- 
culosis thrive best where unsanitary 
conditions prevail. It should be re- 
membered that tuberculosis, although 
an old disease, has been spreading 
more rapidly in recent years than 
ever before. ®This is due to the fact 
that our dairy methods are more in- 
tensive. Cows are often fed heavier, 
crowded more and sometimes kept 
too close in warm stables, the own- 
ers thinking that such treatment will 
make them more comfortable, and 
cause them to give more milk. Fur- 
thermore, in recent years cattle have 
been bought and sold and thus ex- 
changed from herd to herd more ex- 
tensively than ever.” 


PEARSON’S VIEW SUPPORTED 


The views of Commissioner Pear- 
son regarding the advisability of the 
tuberculin test as it is indiscriminate- 
ly enforced, are supported by Dr 
Austin Peters, chief of the Massa- 
chusetts cattle bureau. Dr Peters 
believes the wholesale killing of cows 
is useless, and thinks physical insnpec- 
tion all that is necesary to determine 
the condition of cattle. In Massachu- 
setts the tuberculin test is used only 
at the request = eattle owners. 
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“gven under the double test method,” 
says he, “mistakes sometimes occur.” 


OTHER COMMENT 


The attitude of Commissioner Pear- 
son is attracting. general interest 
throughout dairy circles of the state. 
pres Ferris of the state commission 
in lunacy, réplying to the announce- 
ment of Commissioner Pearson, says 
that the department of which he is 
at the head has a small herd of cat- 
tle at many state insane hospitals. 
“Wwe do not take any chances,” said 
he, “in supplying our insane patients 
with milk from tuberculous cattle. 
J am disappointed in the fact that 
this statement purporting to come 
from Mr Pearson does not give prac- 
tical suggestions as to exactly how 
the tuberculous cattle disappear from 
the herd without being slaughtered. 
1 infer that in some cases cattle were 
separated, and the healthy animals 
sold to outside parties, thereby 
spreading the possible contagion 
from. tuberculosis and endangering 
the whole community. Our commis- 
sion would be glad to see the regu- 
lation immediately used for suitable 
test of all cattle that come into this 
state from any other locality.” 

It has been pointed out that $12,- 
000 was involved. the past year as 
indemnity for cows killed after being 
subjected tot the tuberculin test. 
In @ financial exhibit of the 
department recently put forth, it was 
shown that $38,000 out of a total ap- 
propriation of $50,000 was consumed 
by the cost of administering the 
bureau that supervises the tuberculin 
test. This money went mainly, it is 
charged, to the veterinarians em- 
ployed by the bureau to make the 
tests, each of whom were paid 
a day and expenses, and to other 
special agents. 


WHAT RECORDS SHOW 


It is reported that the number of 
cows killed during the last fiscal year 
up to March 4, when the tuberculin 
tests were stopped by a ruling by At- 
torney-Gen Jackson that the appro- 
priation could no longer be exceeded, 
was 
ment at Albany show that 45 of. the 
$1 counties of the state were invaded 
during the last year by the tuberculin 
experts. These counties were: Al- 
bany, Allegheny, Broome, Cattarau- 
gus, Cayuga, Chautauqua, Chemung, 
Chenango, Columbia, Cortland, Del- 
aware, Dutchess, Essex, Franklin, 
Fulton, Greene, Herkimer, Jefferson, 
Kings, Madison, Monroe, Montgom- 
ery, Nassau, New York, Oneida, On- 
ondaga, Orange, Oswego, Otsego, 
Rensselaer, Richmond, St Lawrence, 
Saratoga, Schenectady, Schoharie, 
Steuben, Suffolk, Sullivan, Tioga, 
Tompkins, Ulster, Warren, Washing- 
ton, Westchester and Wyoming. 

GOVERNOR GETS IN A VETO 


In its issue of May 6, American Ag- 
riculturist gave details of the bill 
passed at this session of the legislature 
providing among other things for an 
increase in the allowance for cattle 
killed by the state. Following the 
feeling of satisfaction that this meas- 
ure aroused, now comes the 
noungement that Goy Hughes has 
vetoed the bill. of the assembly 
committee on agriculture, providing 
for a bureau of regulation of dis- 
edsed cattle; permitting the use of 
tubereulin test on diseased cattle; 
and increasing the maximum allow- 
ance for cattle killed by the state 
from $40 and $60 to $75. Im disap- 
provfng this bill the governor said in 
a memorandum: 

“The administrative provisions of 
this bill are not, approved. After 


The records in the depart-— 


an- | 





consideration, I am satisfied that it | 


would be better to continue under 
the present law than to make the 
changes which the bill proposes. The 
matter is a most important one and 
requires further consideration. So 
far as the increase of the amount to 
he paid for cattle is concerned, the 
grovisions of the bill have not been 
supplemented by adequate“ appropri- 
ations.” 

Those who are closely following 
the workings of the new commis- 
sioner’s Office, claim that he is in- 
tending to make some mighty good 
changes. in tuberculin test work, and 
will also hereafter exercise a sharper 


supervision over expenditures of the ; 
in the | 


bureau. than has been done 


past It ts to be mapee that this state- 
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mont is a clear of what the 
ee ee 
vast room fer reform in the 


solid with the farmers and other fair- 
minded . citizens of the Empire state. 


New Highway Department 


The new highway bill which was 
signed last week, has made a radical 
change in the state highway system, 
since jurisdiction over construction 
and maintenance is transferred from 
commission. The. abolition of the 
the state engineer to a state highway 
labor system of roadways and the sub- 
stitution of the money system is an- 
other important change. More than 
two-thirds of the 934 tons had already 
voted to adopt the money system, and 
practically all the balance favor the 
change. Under the new law, respon- 
sibility of administration will change 
te the commission on or before Jan- 
uary 10, 

The governor will appoint three 
commissioners by and with the advice 
of the senate to devote all their time 
to the duties of their office. One com- 
missioner must be a practical, civil 
engineer, with experience in highway 
and bridge construction, and of the 
commission one must be a member of 
the minortiy party. The act provides 
for a unified system of road building 
upon a well planned net work of 
roads. Truck highways will connect 
important cities and will be built en- 
tirely by the state. County highways 
connecting important points will be 
paid for by state, county and town. 











Town highways will be paid by state 
and town; and local town roads by | 
the town alone. 





At Albany, corn fie p bu, oats 62c, 
e 80c, bran $27 p ton, middlings 28 | 
@29, baled timothy hay 15@18. Cm 
tub butter 22 p ib, prints 23 
26c, dairy 20 we : . cheese 14@15c. 
Fresh eggs 1 p doz, live fowls 
13@14c Ib, turkeys 15@16c, dressed 
fowls Hae, turkeys 17@19c. Pota- 
2.85 p bbl, red onions 90c@ 
1p — Strawberries 12@16e p 2 iai'30 cel- 


ery 9@10 p 100 bchs, — 
3.50 
New York Grange Notes 


beets 2. p 10 100 *be 

Jefferson Pomona will hold an open 
meeting in Gray’s novelty rink at 
Watertown on June 9, when Lieut- 
Gov Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler 
will deliver an address. The sessions 
will last all day; a closed one in the 
morning and an open one in the af- 
ternoon, when Chanler will speak. 














FARMERS. - 


BOONES AND SLICE tlw am © an 2 
tnd Gamen $i; circular, stamp. CLARK 08, 
re ae pene Bao 


TAYLONS POULTRY YARDS." Ke a 








; bay t » 
[15] ' 615 
HIDES AND ~ 
HIDES—We pay highest 


Prices 
skins. Freight = SS 18 pound. 
Write for nd PENNSYL NIA 
HIDE & LEA E00” Sen Scranton, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
L Scotch Shepherds, EWEY 
E weumep sf h & J. D . 








233-EGG he Comb White Legh 








exclusively ; chicks; circular free. 
GRANT MO’ NY. 
% EGGS, $1, prize —tepee, Boy, ee. 

Minorcas. ag — ANK nat. 
BAUGH, Middleburg, 
SINGLE COMB i> por ORPINGTON 
and cock $0. RIP VAN WINKLE 
FARM, Porting 'N x ¥ 





Bronze, White Hol'and, $2 pe 
8. DURIGG & SON. 





ROSE COMB be a 
strain; 3% cegs $1. 


FISHEL WHITE ROCKS, $1.8. AR- 
THUR BENNINGER, Walnatport Pa. 


BABY CHICKENS—White 
FRANK EDSON, Leroy, New 


LBG HORNS— Hea 
NES, North H artiand. Ve 








exclusive’ y. 


COLLIES—NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 
MACHINERY and IMPLEMENTS 


condition, will sal ENGINE—i2 ak Eten, good 
OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 

















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York City 





2 PURE 6 — eggs $1. OR. D. 
FANCHER, Catta Y. 





NORCAS— 


BLACK MI S aad for 3%. WIL- 
LIAM -MINSKER, Dow 


CALIFORNIA ORANGE GROVE of 8% acres, 


about 7% acres set out in bearing navels; good 
story se of 6 rooms; oa: north nk be 
Feather river. Ke a of Oroville; ba 
cow shed. house = ° 





BRONZE Le gg 4 goss. Tt. D. SCHO- 
Woodstock, 


FIELD, 





LIVE STOCK 





= FARM Fy — ey belfera spring 
heifers 


a, et —_,<s cows  & a 
— 


at vate ete, today for 
full and ae parse mi HORACE L. ON- 


SON, Cortland, N Y. 











raph foot + 
price 9900). 
dress M. M. D.. ee, og Cal. 


YOU CAN EASILY FIND THE FARM ¥ ' 








' 
want thro trout’s Money-Making Farms ot 
American Ni 0." a 216-page illustrated cata'og o 

with maps, mailed free. We pay ra. 

fare, G00 farms for sale — thror thout ‘ 

states, “— A. STROUT CO, The World's Largest 
Farm Dealers, 150 Nassau St, New York. 

FOR SALE—Farm 310 a vice $30 per acro 


Maryland "tobacco =e truck 


South River A A Co, 
— for River 


Sand Fe gravel 






































REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- leet. of wa: h tu 1 . 
P| — | wy te — z M “WORTHINGTON, snail me fae _ 
TORO Geet f= P. F. daN- | New ENGLAND FARMS, summer homes, hunt- 

. ° <a  . real —_ of every a 

- “e a4 rece ddtess. 

rot SALE CHEAP—A.v te ,resistered | Dept 36, P. F. LELAND, 1i3 Devonshire St Bon 
well bred. Also. tng ‘Thormaghbeed A ines of | 

both sexes. HILCTOF TOP FAR Li . a. FARM—3 acres. Silo, nice orchard accom 

POLAND-CHINA r mle, different ages, | Duinen Basement barn, Land level. 
pairs not akin. Registe Young boars. a iness farm. 4 miles ! Milk sod at 
old enough for service + bred. 8. | Gewese, NY Hats. “FARM AGENCY 
REEKMAN, R No « * gimerville. NJ . 

PRIZE HOLSTEINS. Chester White pigs, cheap. 

Noh-fading. dark biue_ roof slate, wholesale. OU H ELP BU 
WwW. H. BENNINGER. Benningors, Pa. R RE AU 
| ae it Rp ney sows th for 5 ts w - 
ters. —— woe 
W. SMITH, “Route'®, “Antwerp, Ob MALE HELP WANTED 
8 or JERSEYS— Will . cari wR ; 
ely 
M TILLER, Herkimer Y. gO NEED FARM Ls gy have on 
our a number men to obtain em- 
SHETLAND PONTES—Send for list utifal t upon farms. They «a with expe 
land mares, stallions and colts. hob" TAY- rience but are able-bodied and "villing te work, 
LOR, Orrville, O. 4, oo gg no seeteh. cithoum | mest 
o spea an. you can ma 

JERS bination and Golden Lad: fo | of such help, please communicate with 

sale, 51 co’ 5 heifers, 19 bulla S. E. NIVLN. what you Nl pay, whether the work ‘ ~~ 
TZ. pent, 2 whether prefer a single or married 

POLANI HINAS _ _ . 4 = a a organization, whose 

ee i we peatet. not akin. ns D. “SNYDER. a m2] chan = commission to employer 





— 4 ving ag Fine and _ kids. 
Berkshire swine. Prices right. CLARE BROS. Free- 





























10 FINE DUROC-JERSEY pigs, $5 op at 
weeks old. E. SWONGER, “De 
Five C~nts a Word Graff, O. 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly LARGE IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRES.° 
from ting. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 
TRIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- ~e.- 
able & cost POLAND-CHINAS—Spring pigs and bred sows, 
rom itt ries can advertise rie cheap, OWEN CARMAN Tramansburg. N'Y. 
: must be counted as part DUROC-JERSEY P1GS—Finest breeding %. 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts! HUGH BRINTON, West Chester. Pa. 
end cdvertinment wast base abteas RSEYS. I. J. COY 
on, as we 3 R DUROC-JE  & 2. GOs, 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. Te. 5. 
ee ee wey: Friday to guarantee in- — 
cents of “FARMS FOR Rare etn aertie: | SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
will be accepted at the above ave will be 
NO BLAGE.FAOED TIPE" i CABBAGE, PLANTS — 
or any re —-2.06 0m. Al Head Fart 
kind wi SE .  P making — By ~ akefield. Early Sum. 
ot oe as 4 large one. es —H - y, (airone.. toeky plants. They 
voting ts coly FIVE conte a eed Cn ae over whole feud. “Te.om 30 ieee 
ass F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester, 'N J. 
AMERICAN A coming, “Tea =, ~“s Reed sw own 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City sample and prices JOHN J. ROSA. 
Milford. Del. 
on™ CABBAGE _PLANTS. n rieties. 
EGGS AND POULTRY rown from our selected seeds, 100 $1. ten donen 
Se a Ge. “GLICK, Seedaman, Lancaster, Pa. 





SPROIAL, FOR THIRTY DAYS—Bem from 
high-class Rocks. Leghorns. Mam- 
TeY YARDS. | 4 enenebasens 








rtmen 
SEwistt KGRIOULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
AID SOCIETY, 174 Second Ave, New York City. 





vision, under 3, 
and firemen on 
Pn Experience _tmmecessary, pay 5 to 


conduct Ty oy 
monthly. RAILWAY RSS OC! 10N 
Room 17, 27% Monroe Street, Brook! yn, NY. 


WANTED—Sober, honest, reliable man for 
eral farm work. E. S. METCALF, Stamford, Y 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


FARM HELP and kind of help supplied 
by the Labor Information Office for 
street. Frank- 
LABOR OFFICE. 
blanks. 


over 145 

















YOUNG MAN wants 
rdever. 


ti farmh 
ga W. PRICE, Neepot, § Ye 





AGENTS WANTED 


LADIES—I want managers and members for so-p 
clubs. My special offer is much more than ar’ 
other en family Aa ves. Write tuc 


special HENRY PapP- 
WORTH, Mgr Papwo: 
Syracuse, N YX. 





rth Co. 1% St Mark’s Ave, 





gg employment. 
whe: "ae. ie da i. . e oS ee 
a silos an 
demand. LAKD ERIE SEED 00. Buffalo’ 


Really 
Seer 


wy: 


png 





SEED bt dent variety; teats ninety 

ner cent samp'es; bushel $1.50. ©. 
Standing Stone. Pa. 

POR SALE—Crimen oe’ seed. $1.50 to 1 


over 
hovcha 50 to $3 bushel. JOSEPH ©. 
ee et mi 


1a Fs Fo 








id: gladioli, 100; cata- 
a eek Es $1 





MISCELLANEOUS 
FOUR DOLLARS STOOK win you 


wholesale aay Wate ter 
69. Buffalo, N Y. particles 


in a 
BOX 








SILVER AND BLACK . 
at Robe tak. hee Moker 
Mineral Springs, Y. 

PREMITM-WINNING STOCK—S ( Brown and 
White Leghorns. Barred Rocks, © Rhode {sland 
Reds: exes. $1 for G. % per 10. F. M. PRES- 





WALTON QUARRIES, Hartsture, Pa” 








AGE every month selling wonderfu’' 
seven-piece kitchen set. Send for sworn stateme t 
of $12 daily fit; extensive territory. Outfit free 
0. THOMAS MPG OO, T14 L 8t, Dayton, 0. 





BINDER TWINE, its pound. le free. 
Farmer agente 3 “THEO BURT Pa BONS, 
Melrose, 


$58.00 in Orders from a 
$6.00 Adv. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: From my aédyv i 
American Agriculturist, which cost m - 
$6, I received five. orders amountins 
to $58.—[K. A. Waters, Albion, Pa 
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Memorial 
By Helen M. McOord 


HE one o’clock whistles at 
the broom and hat fac- 
tories were blowing as 
Humboldt Rankin closed 
his gate and stumped 
toward his office. Luding- 
ton Haynes came down 
the steps of his boarding 
house and walked along 
the opposite side of the 

street in the same direction, but they 
did not look across at each other. 
Both men were of about the same 
age; both wore Grand Army suits, 
with wide-brimmed black hats and 
bronze buttons on their coat lapels. 
Rankin was stout, with the pursiness 
of sixty-five rather inactive years. He 
carried a heavy cane and limped pain- 
fully. Haynes was thin, and, although 
he still held his shoulders erect, his 
face was sallow with chronic illness. 
The first left behind him a substantial, 
old-fashioned house, with ample 
grounds, and was principal owner of 
the hat factory. The other’s posses- 
sions were contained in his room at 
the boarding house, and he was on his 
way to the broom factory, where @ 
friendly employer held the position of 
shipping clerk opén for him during 
frequent intervals of incapacity. 
Although they passed each other on 
the same crossing at the end of the 
block, neither man spoke. Yet they 
had been boyhood companions, and 
later firm friends. They had enlisted 
in the same company, Haynes holding 
the post of first lieutenant and Ran- 
kin acting; as sergeant. It was not a 
time when young men paused to con- 
sider. the manner of their serving, if 
only they might serve at all. And 
after their first fierce battle, when 
Rankin was among the missing, it was 
Ludington’s persistency that discov- 
ered him in the fence corner, where 
he lay gasping in feeble delirium, his 
wounded limb at the last stage of in- 
flammation it could reach without 
necessitating amputation. Many 24 
time had Rankin blessed his comrade 
during the months that followed. His 
father’s wealth had hurried him north 
as quickly as possible. Afterward he 
had gone abroad to obtain superior 
medical treatment. It was more than 
two years before he _ returned to 
Marshburg. By that time the war 
was over, the soldiers mustered out, 
and Ludington Haynes had married 
Millicent Apgar and grne west. 
When Rankin learned the latter fact 
it obliterated all previous ones in con- 
nection with Haynes from his mind. 
He had never formally declared his 
love to Millicent, or proclaimed it to 
Ludington, but he had fancied his 
feelings apparent to all—that his at- 
tentions to the girl had marked her 
for his own, and certain of his fond 
glances and chance words told all he 


“needed to tell. That she might have 


other lovers as assiduous as himself 
and had never replied to him in kind 
weighed little with him, and he had 
indulged his dreaming to the full. 

For a week he locked himself in his 
room. After that he had resumed the 
routine of life, but he had _ never 
married. Parents, brothers and sis- 
ters died or drifted away. He inher- 
ited his father’s business and ran it 
in his father’s way, never increasing 
fit much. Property and position gave 
him standing in the town and drew 
him into contact with many people, 
but he was intimate with none. Most 
people respected him; a few had 
proved that he possessed some _ real 
kindness of heart; more thought him 
purse proud. He lived alone, except 
for his old housekeeper and _ his 
flowers. 

From childhood he had loved the 
culture of growing things, and this 
passion had never waned or _ been 
thwarted. The flowers were his real 
associates, his only confidants. His 
conservatories were his one extrava- 


gance. No lawns in bowery Marsh- 
burg equaled his in wealth of floral 
ornament. The climbing rose _ that 
covered his southern wall was one of 
the town’s marvels. Visitors were 
brought to see it, neighbors implored 
slips, florists offered immense prices, 
but Rankin would share -his treasure 
with no one save on Memorial day, 
when his gardens were the principal 
standby of the decorating committee. 
He withheld no blooms, however 
choice, from its members, and, had 
his detracters but known it, was 
prouder of the wagonload of his pro- 
ductions carted away annually than 
of all other things he claimed. Carna- 
tions, pansies, and lilies were spe- 
cialties of his, but the roses were 
dearer to him than all the rest. 
Constant attention and improvement 
had given the pink-pearl blossoms 
size and fragrance beyond compare. 
Opening early, they were always in 
time for the momentous 30th, and had 
come. to be called “the Memorial 
roses.” Yet it was not alone for the 
compliments they were certain to 
evoke that their owner prized them. 
Only he knew their origin—that Milli- 
cent had one day tossed him a bud 
she had worn, and he had set its stem 
in earth, charging his sisters with its 
care during his wartime absence. On 
his return it had surprised him by its 
growth .and _ thriftiness, and, though 
in the first bitterness of his disappoint- 
ment he had been tempted to destroy 
it, instinct forbade this, and he had 
come to forgive the flower and lavish 
his best skill upon it. It seemed to 
him a part of MiHicent’s bright young 
womanhood that Ludington had never 
been able to wrest from him, and so, 
although he was reasonably generous 
with the other plants, he would spare 
no spray of this save on the day of 
remembrance, ° 
Perhaps he would not have dwelt 
so much on his youthful wrongs if his 
meetings with Haynes had been less 
frequent. Three years before the lat- 
ter had returned to Marshburg, bring- 
ing with ihm the body of his wife to 
inter it beside her parents in the 
cemetery, and had remained in his 
native place. Some people attributed 
Ludington’s lack of prosperity to a 
too generous disposition. Others 
traced it to a series of misfortunes, 
including his own illness, and culmi- 
nating in his wife’s death. There were 
rumors of debts on which he was 
barely able to pay the interest, al- 
though his irregular earnings were 
eked out by a slender stipend from 
the government for minor disabilities. 
It was not yet the day of age-limit 
pensions, and, although he required 








but a single witness to prove larger 
claims, his regiment had been so deci- 
mated that Rankin alone could have 
served him, and when he approached 
the latter he had been met by so cold 
a stare that he had turned silently 
away. There were uglier rumors in 
circulation of late. Still Haynes pos- 
sessed many friends among all classes 
of his townsmen. 

It was said that his quick-witted 
shrewdness had defeated Rankin as 
a candidate for mayor at the last 
election. True, it was not Rankin, 
but his supporters that he had worked 
against, but the fact that the cam- 
paign revealed a gang of sharpers 
seeking power, while shielding them- 
selves behind his honest name, ap- 
peased Rankin not at all. The can- 
didacy had roused him to unwonted 
energy. He had known nothing of his 
associates’ schemes, and the seeming 
reflection cast upon himself and his 
party hurt him more than he cared 
to acknowledge, added a heavy mark 
to his score against Ludington and 
drove him to closer companionship 
with his posies. : : 

He hurried home to his gardening 
that afternoon. Memorial day was 
approaching, and he was coaxing 
many of his petaled favorites into 
proper condition. He encountered 
Haynes again at the crossing. Luding- 
ton was very pale and walked un- 
steadily. When he looked like that 
he was usually confined to bed for 
several weeks afterward, but Rankin’s 
downcast eyes heeded neither symp- 
tom. Nor was his oblivion altogether 
assumed. A blight had seized on his 
roses and he was pondering  in- 
numerable ways of overcoming it. 

During the days that followed he 


pottered busily about the vine, while - 


nightly a light burned in Ludington’s 
room across the way, but none of the 
indigo-clad men who tramped so fre- 
quently up the boarding-house steps 
ventured to tell Rankin .how near 
Haynes had come to passing the 
boundary beyond which flowers never 
wither and grudges are forgotten. 

Always before Ludington had man- 
aged to keep a few geraniums bloom- 
ing in his window, but so long was he 
helpless this time that when he was 
again able to sit up he looked through 
a row of dried stalks at the long lines 
of crimson, white and purple in Ran- 
kin’s greenhouses. 

On the afternoon of the 29th Ran- 
kin took a final survey of: his prem- 
ises and saw that all things were in 
order for the morrow. The potted 
plants to be used had already been de- 
livered at the committee’s rooms. The 
other flowers were not to be cut until 








THE POETRY OF MOTION 


early morning. would be 
scarcely two dozen roses, but he val- 
ued those he had been able to save 
all the more. He was obliged te 
spend some hours at his neglected of- 
fice, and om his way there was re- 
minded of how long it had been since 
he had seen Haynes by noticing him 
on the sidewalk ai short distance 
ahead of him. Ludington’s thin 
cheeks were more hollow than ever 
and he stooped a little. He paused 
before a flower store, and while he 
stood gazing at the window display 
Rankin saw another comrade accost 
him—a _ shiftless fellow, whose wife 
was reported to be dying. He seemed 
urging some insistent plea. Rankin 
heard the clink of coin and saw some- 
thing pass from Haynes’ hand to the 
other’s. When the latter had passed 
on Haynes hesitated a moment, then, 
as if seized by a sudden reckless im- 
pulse, he entered Hagan’s saloon a 
few steps further on. Rankin’s gray 
mustache curled contemptuously, as 
the odor of stale whisky floated from 
the closing door. 


The full moon had risen that ‘even- 
ing when he reached home. He de- 
cided to take a farewell look at the 
roses before going in. As he neared 
the sidewalk something stirred 
amongst the branches, and a man 
drew out from them, facing him im 
the moonlight. It was Ludington 
Haynes, his hands filled with several 
blosoms. For a moment the two old 
men stared at each other in powerless 
surprise. Then Haynes dodged past 
Rankin and made for the gate. 

With a bound Rankin followed. He 
uttered no cry, for he was choked with 
rage. It was the last‘straw. Haynes 
had robbed him of Millicent’s own 
sweet smiles and the proffered honor 
he had coveted. Must he take these 
frail eounterparts as well—the glory 
of his annual offering? 

Ludington gained the street and ran 
lightly. His slim figure aided him, but 
Shame lent kim wings. He had 
scarcely thought of consequences be- 
fore, and it had seemed only fair. 
Now he saw his act stripped of all 
excuse, as it would look to others—~ 
saw, too, that Rankin’s vengeance 
must overtake him sooner or later. 
Yet he ran steadily on, the _ roses 
clutched to his breast. 

And ever behind him pounded the 
heavier footsteps of his one-time 
friend. Rankin’s lame ankle pained 
him cruelly, and the blood thumped 
in his apoplectic temples, but if it had 
been certain to burst them open he 
would have continued the chase. It 
seemed evident that Haynes had 
stolen the roses to spite him, and the 
thought of their ruthless: destruction 
half maddened him. Some fierce idea 
of personal attack, of holding Haynes 
with is own hands until the stronger 
grasp of the law could seize him, all 
of hatred and revenge his soul could 
compass, spurred him on to the wild 
race. 

No one in their own neighborhood 
sSaw.them start, and when Haynes 
turned among smaller residences, 
where the going was less even, the 
distance between them widened so 
much that no one could have recog- 
nized a pursuit, yet never did Haynes 
look backward without. perceiving his 
follower, it might be half a block— 
a block—behind, but never. out of 
sight. Haynes was swaying from side 
to side.as he ran; Rankin’s gait re- 
sembled a- jumping shuffle, but 
neither paused. 


Rankin’s breath came_ so _ irregu- 


-larly that he could hardly be said to 


breathe at all. His head was whirl- 
ing». He was doing pretty. well, he 
thought; couldn’t have run like this 
if Ludington hadn’t insisted on hunt- 
ing him up that time. It seemed quite 
natural. to be following Haynes’ tall 
form. Both had been famous runners 
in their day. Many a boyish record 
they had broken together—and then 
that time when they had gotten too 
far béyond their own lines, too near 
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{he enemy's, and freedom, perhaps 
igife itself, had been the prize, when 
Gaynes had turned to help himon. He 
gouldn’t turn now. He was a thief— 
thief—thief! Shame, shame upon 
lim! Well, he had caught up to him 
fa most of those old races and he 
would in this—he would—he would! 

He plunged desperately forward and 
pearly fell. Already they were nearing 
the outskirts of the little town, and a 
gingle board formed the only foot- 
path. Another block and both were 
proceeding at the rate of a slow walk. 
The quieter pace helped Rankin to 
collect himself. He saw that they were 
heading toward the graveyard, and 
was not surprised to see Haynes enter 
the cemetery. Probably he intended 
® cast away his plunder and elude 
him amongst the shrubbery. 

Rankin. quickened his steps, but 
when he reached the inclosure Haynes 
aad isappeared. Rankin had never 
allowed himself to stand beside the 
burial place of his old love; marriage 
was too sacred a tie for even death to 
loosen, in his opinion, although-many 
times he had told himself that if he 
had won her he would not have iet 
her die. But tonight, half consciously, 
he turned toward the Apgar lot. A 
movement beside the modest stones 
caught his eye, and, stepping upon a 
strip of fresh-raked sod he ap- 
proached them noiselessly. 

Presently he made out Haynes on 
his knees, spreading the roses, with 
hasty hands, over his wife's grave. 
There was tender love in every hur- 
ried touch. Something gripped at 
Rankin’s throat that was neither 
breathlessness. nor anger. For the 
first time since he had heard of her 
marriage he doubted if Millicent had 


not had the right to choose, and if 
she had not chosen wisely. 

With the last rose in his fingers 
Haynes turned to find his pursuer 


standing behind him. He tried to re- 
gain his feet, but strength had left 
him. ‘He could ‘only draw his 
shoulders erect, while the forgotten 
rose in his extended hand trembled 
like a frightened, living thing. But 
his voice rang out with a little of the 
eld soldierly courage, sounding loud 
in that silent place. 

“Arrest me if you want to,” he 
cried. “I don’t care what you do if 
you'll let Millie keep the roses. I was 
bound she should have some—she al- 
ways had flowers for other folks—and 
I hadn’t.a red cent to get any. I lost 
what I had and I tried to get a dollar 
from Hagan; he used to be a friend of 
mine and owes me a little, but he 
was away, so—I took your roses.” 

Guilty consciousness made his tone 
waver at the last, but sufficient un- 
derstanding of his need and longing 
had been conveyed to Rankin. He 
laid his hand gently on the other’s 
quivering arm. 

“Lud,” he said, softly, his flushed 
face wet with tears, “you’re welcome 
to them all.” 

And although Ludington’s head was 
bowed with bitter sobbing, the petals 
of the shaken Memorial rose, falling 
upon two sorely wounded hearts, did 
much to heal their scars foreyer. 


Moving Pictures and Phonographs 
—A New Jersey inventor has 
designed an apparatus which makes 
tt -possible to attach a myto- 
scope to the ordinary standard pho- 
nograph, either of the disc or cylinder 
type, and thus it will be possible for 
home cirele to see and hear at the 
same time a comic performance or 
eperatic production. If this proves as 
successful as claimed, it will make 
the phonograph more popular than 
ever. 





KEEP OFF THE 
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NOT SUPERSTITIOUS 
Mrs Hen: “I never did believe in 
signs, anyway.” ; 
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His Spring “Toning Up” 


BY E. A, BRININSTOOL 


It’s long about this time o’ year, 
That I know spring’s a-gittin’ here, 
‘Cuz then ma allus says to me: 
“You're leokin’ bilious as can be. 

A tonin’ up is what you need.” 

An’ gran’ma echoes, “Yes, indeed, 
Some boneset tea I’m sartin would 
Jes’ do that boy a world o’ good.” 
Nen ma is allus sure to say: 

“T’ll go an’ make it right away.” 


An’ nen, before I've evun coughed, 
Ma she goes up into the loft, 
Where she’s got stored boneset enuff, 
An’ lots of other horrud stuff, 
Like calmus root an’ burdock, too, 
An’ slipp’ry ellum, tike I chew, 
An’ tansey, sage an’ sassafrax, 
To kill m’laria’s attacks. 
Nen ma says, as she flies about: 
“T’ll soon have that boy straightund 
out.” , 


Ma she puts on the kittle, and 
Boils up that stuff to beat. the band. 
An’ it comes out a kind o’ tea— 
The worstest stuff you ever see! 
An’ evun when I’m well enuff, 

I have to drink that horrud stuff, 

A cupful twice a day, an’ whew! 
Take sulphur an’ m’lasses, too! 

Ma she says that is jest the thing 
Fer my complexshun in the spring. 


An’ so I know when spring is here, 

’Cuz it’s-the same way ev'ry year. 

If I am jest the least mite sick, 

Ma hollers, “Where's that boneset ?— 
quick!” 

An’ gran’ma echoes, “Yes, indeed, 

That’s jest exactly what you need, 

Here, Willie, drink a great big cup— 

It’s jest the thing to tone you up.” 

I'm sick of docterin’. b’jing, 

I wish’t they never was no spring! 





From Our Boys and Girls 


TRAPPER AND WIDE-AWAKE FARMER 


Dear Young Folks: I am 12 years 
oid and trap some. I am in partner- 
ship with my brother. We have 8 
traps and have caught 14 skunks and 
1 mink. Now, boys, you have a good 
sharp fellow to catch when you catch 
Mr Mink. My method is to find a hol- 
low log along a stream or pond where 
he runs. Take two traps (not too 
stout, bgt such as you use for skunks), 
and set ome at each end of the log. 
Cover very slightly with leaves, but 
be sute that it is snowing when you 
set the traps. Fasten the trap well 
and make it look as natural as pos- 
sible. Take a broom with you and 
sweep your tracks over as u come 


away. When you leok at your traps 
do not go nearer than 25 feet, or he 
will ‘your tracks and keep well 
away. Be sure that he is used to 


going through the log. . The fourth 
time we went we had one, a nice, big 
black one, 2 feet long. If you catch 
them after Feb 15 the color wil be 








FORGET 


faded and they will not be worth so 
much. My way of trapp.ng skunks 
is to find their dens and set traps in 
them. When you catch one skunk in 
a hole leave your trap there all win- 
ter, for a skunk never lives alone. I 
have known 12 to be caught from one 
hole. I get $1.15 for a No 1 hide, 90 
cents for No 2, 50 cents for No 3, and 
25 cents for No 4. You may get 
scented up some, but it’s the $1.15 
that you are after. 1 have a trio of 
pure-bred Toulouse geese and the) 
are laying now. I expect to raise an 
acre of watermelons, and will take 
all care of them myself. I have read 
this paper ever since I was old enough 
to read, and hope to write often for 
it when I become a man.—([Samue' 
G. Parsons, N Y. 


LIKES THE 


Dear Young Folks: I am 13 years 
old and like to live on a farm. We 
milk 12 cows. My brother and I milk 
3 cows each. We have 2 kittens and 
one will shake hands. We have a 
sugar camp of about 200 buckets. I 
raised 16 chickens last year, but this 
year I am going to try to raise more 
We have S3 hens, Barred Rocks and 
White Leghorns.—|Fanny T. Dewey, 
N Y. 


FARM 


PROFITABLE SEASON 


Dear Young Folks: I have 27 traps 
and have cavght 5 skunk8, for which 
I got $7.50; 31 rats, for which I got 
$10.85; 2 minks for which I got $15, 
and 10 coons for which I got $15. Rats 
are worth 35c here, skunks $1.50, 
minks $7.50, coons $1.50. I am 11 
years old.—{[W. A. Cook, N Y. 


ALWAYS HAVE GOOD TIMES 


Dear Young Folks: We keep 2 
mules, 2 horses, 4 cows and 2 goats: 
we use the latter for separating the 
milk. I think the farm is the best 
place to live for we always have good 
times. My~-‘shepherd dog goes with 
me for the cows. He opens the door, 
which I think is very nice of him.— 
[R. EB. Witmer, Pa. 


LIKES ARCHERY 


Dear Young Folks: I am 9 years 
old and like to hunt with bow and 
arrows. My bows have enough force 
to send arrows out of sight, and are 
strong enough to kill a rabbit. I 
live on a farm of 15 acres, and we 
have a great many grapes, apples, 
cherries, strawberries and raspber- 
ries. I have one trap, but do not 
catch much. I have a dog who likes 
to go hunting with me.—([Philip Carl- 
son, N Y. 

A LITTLE ARTIST 


Dear Young Folks: I am 9 years 
old. I have 7 studies and-I like to 
draw pictures and color them. I have 


2 cats for pets and I help to take care 
of the hens. I like music.—[Mar- 
garite M. Schwille, N Y. 


FROM A FRUIT FARM 


Dear Young Folks: Once before 
when I wrote I promised to teil you 
more about Long View fruit farm 
My papa has 40 acres in apples, 
peaches, plums, pears, cherries and 
strawberries. We had a very cold 


night April 2, but papa says the 
peaches were not killed. He has the 
orchard filled with log heaps, and 


if it gets cold again he will set them 


on fire.- Papa raises goldfish, and 
sister and I like to feed them; they 
will eat out of our hands. Iam 9 


years old.—[Kathryn A. Seeling, O. 
LIKES TO GO TO SCHOOL 


Dear Young Folks: I live on a 
farm of 120 acres. We have an or- 
gan, but I cannot play yet: I am go- 
ing to take lessons this summer. I 
am 10 years old. I like to go to 
school very much.—([Bertha Ray, O. 


ANOTHER TRAPPER 


Dear Young Folks: I am nearly 
12.years old and live on a farm of 
294 acres. I have a dog named Sport. 
He brings the cows a distance of a 
mile. My brother and I trap musk< 
rats. I milk 6 or 8 cows.—[Guy C. 
Kelly, N Y.- 


Dear Yourg Folks: TI am 10 vears 
ol4 and\am in the Sth grade. T have 
a pet calf,.a cat and a Scotch collie. 
The latter can do a number of tricks. 
I have taken about 3 music lessons. 
Papa has taken this paper 18 years.—- 
{Elizabeth Williams, N Y. 
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‘From Grateful Hearts 


They were the defenders of hu- 
manity, the destroyers of prejudice, 
the breakers of chains, and in ths 
name of the future they slew the 
monster of their time. All honor to 
the brave! They kept our country on 
the map of the world, and our flag in 
heaven.—[Robert G. Ingersoll. 





From the silence of sorrowful hours, 
The desolate mourners go, 
Lovingly laden with flowers; 
Alike for the friend and the foe;— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Under the roses the blue; 
Under the lilies the gray. 


[ Finch. 


“Scatter your flowers alike today 
Over the graves of the Blue and Gray. 
Time has healed all the nation’s scars, 
Peace has hushed all the noise of 
wars, 
And north and south, east and west, 
There beats but one heart in the na- 
tion's breast.” 
[Mary N. Robinson. 
Not one man shall be forgotten or 
neglected; and it shall, by and by, bes 
confessed by our modern heroes, as 
it is of an ancient hero, that he did 
more for his country by his death than 
by his whole life.—[Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


A debt we ne’er can repay, 

To them is justly due. 
And to the nation’s latest day 
Our children’s children still shall say, 

“They died for me and you!" 
Four hundred thousands of the brave 
Made this, our ransomed soil, th: 

grave, 
For me and you! 
Good friend, for me and you! 


[Selected 


Monuments are being reared tothe 


memory of our great generals, a: 
this is most proper But who cz: 
build a monument for “The Rank ar | 
File?” Comrades, there is not roo 
enough in the blue sky for such ¥4 
monument. It could only be bu 
where it could stand in the hearts 


your grateful countrymen.—/Col 
vid B. Henderson. 


D.- 


TO NIM WHO DIED ALONE 
O, wind, if thou should find a grav: 


By every human love forget, 
Where sleeps some lonely’ soldi 
brave, 


Sigh softly o’er the spot, 
Rustle the wild, long grasses there, 
And through thy chambers vast 
awake 
The echoes of his parting prayer, 
Who died for freedom's sake. 


Take roses in both hands and strew 
The graves of those to honor un- 
known; 
But, oh! one tender thought is due 
To him who died alone, 
Alone with none but God to see 
The young brave soul his bondag» 
break; 
And yet he fought for liberty, 
And died for freedom’s sake 


{Amelia Barr 


DE STRANGER'S GRAVE 
Yes honey, bring along de flowers 
Fo’ dat poo’ stranger’s grave; 
He want no "lation, chile, o’ ours, 
But he was trué an’ brave; 
ie faught thro’ countr’s darkeés’ hours: 
He died de flag to save 


Bring yaller roses, bloomin’ now 
In mammy’s garden bed; 

Da am de brightes’ ‘tings I ‘low 
Fo’ dat poo’ so’gier’s bed; 

While I befo’ de Marster bow 
Chile, yo’ may deck de dead. 


Those buds am like de fluted gold 
An’ sweet wid morning dew, 
Pears dat a tenderness da hoid 
Fo’ boys who wore de blue; 
(Pears fo’ dis grave so lone an’ cold 
Dese yaller roses grow. 


[Ruth Raymond 





Govern the lips 

As they were palace doors, the kine 
within; 

Tranquil and fair and courteous be 
all words 

Which from that presence win 


{Edwin Arnold. 





Dear Host: Every man has a right 
to his own opinion, and what I shall 
write is simply my opinion. Are you 
sure it is ° right? If not, le 
it alone until you are sure. Does danc- 
ing give pleasure? Is dancing con- 
ducive to health? Does dancing make 
one graceful? “Yes,” is the answer 
some will immediately give to one or 
all of these questions, and I do not 
deny the answer to be true in a meas- 
ure—in a@ measure, I say. Hundreds 
get so much pleasure out of it that 
they often drive miles to attend a 
dance. The pleasure that they derive 
from it is the fascination in it; it is 
not true pleasure which makes one 
thoroughly happy. Some tell us that 
dancing is a healthful exercise. One 
young woman told me that it was a 
healthful exercise. Afterward I heard 
her tell a friend that she was going 
to a dance that night and wouldn't 
feel like working the next day. Were 
her ideas consistent? “There is noth- 
ing like dancing to make one grace- 
ful,” we hear it said. But there are 
Other ways of becoming graceful. 
Were there not, dancing’ should be 
condemned, for who would exchange 
grace of soul for grace of body? I 
am not considering a few individaul 
cases, I mean as a general thing it 
does not. I know there are excep- 
tions to all rules, and I am acquaint- 
ed with many nice young people who 
dance. I am a young girl fond of 
jolly good times and I get them, too. 
About the time I entered high school 
I began to learn to dance, when I 
heard an argument on this subject 
between two of my schoolmates. We 
are loath to give up what we like 
and I hesitated. Finally I decided to 
let it alone till I was sure whether it 
was right or not. Not once have I 
regretted my decision. It seemed to 
me that some recreations did more 
good than harm, but this worked far 
more harm than good. Since there 
were so many of the former I did 
not need the latter—[T. T. 

PHYSICAL REASONS AGAINST DANCING 

Dear Host: Aside from the moral 
question there are some physical rea- 
sons why dancing is bad. I have per- 
sonally known three girls whose 
deaths were directly due.to dancing. 
There is constant danger in overheat- 
ing and the resulting shock to the 
system in cold weather. I do not 
think that church socials should be 
condemned. We have lots of them 
and plenty of wholesome amusement. 
Often we have a program of music, 
recitations, dialogs, etc. There are 
a thousand and one ways for obtain- 
ing enjoyment without cards, dancing 
or kissing games.—-[Sister Ruth, Neb. 

JUSP WHERE IS THE HARM? 

Dear Host: What is the harm in 
dancing? I have attended dances, 
both private and public, since I was 
11 years old, and “never an evil 
thought has entered my head. I have 
also attended church fairs and festi- 
vals where the young people stayed 
around in dark corners and on stair- 
steps holding hands and spooning. Is 
there any harm in that? Perhaps 
not, but give me the dance in pref- 
erence. Any girl can be too forward 
at a dance, as well as anywhere else. 
I, for one, can see no harm in the 
dance.—[Jolly Country Lass. 

A WASTE OF TIME 

Dear Host: Dancing seems to me a 
waste of time, talents and money. I 
hever heard of a person being benefited 
by it. Right around here there are 
many public dances, which all the 
goung folks attend. There are two 
church buildings, but no churches, be- 
cause people cannot raise money 
enough to pay a pastor. Yet it is 
said that they take up from $50 to $75 
at a single dance. This is what danc- 
ing has done here. I am 17 years old. 
[ Evangeline. 

i 4 THE DANCE HARMLESS 

Dear Host: When I was young we 
used to get together about twice a 
week to dance and sing. I never saw 
anyone led astray thereby. I think 
such entertainment far better than 
playing cards for prizes, as some good 


TABLE TALK 


people do today. If one is inclined to 
wrong they will find an excuse for 
wrong-doing no matter where they 
are.—[A Massachusetts Mother. 

Dear Host: I have enjoyed these 
columns for a long time. Now I want 
to put a question which concerns 
every family and every household. 
What can we do to sweeten the home 
life?—[Mrs W. A. D., Vt. 


Moral Value of Good Cloth 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 





Did you ever hear a wife and moth- 
er remark that she hoped no one 
would come, for she was 

not fit to be seen? And 

did it ever occur to you 

that she must place a 

low estimate on’ her 

family, since she was fit 

to be seen by them and 

not by strangers? There 

are tasks in every home 

that will soil garments 

and ruffle the locks of housekeepers, 
but all good housewives remove the 
traces of stove polishing, scrubbing 
and such tasks as soon as possible 
after the work is finished.: There are 
too many homes where the mistresses 
must dress in perspiring haste if the 


.front door bell rings, simply because 


they are always unfit to be seen. 

A very shy, timid little girl was 
taken into a new home upon the death 
of the aunt who had been keeping her, 
and it was remarked by everyone who 
had known her how much she im- 
proved in every way almost immedi- 
ately, The foster-mother discarded 
the outlandish garments the aunt had 
cobbled together, and sent the child 
to school in dainty little gingham 
frocks and pretty aprons, but she 
never dreamed of connecting the 
marked improvement with the new 
clothes, until the teacher of the dis- 
trict school proved conclusively that 
the well-fitting garments deserved the 
credit for the change. The child was 
clothed for a few days in the old gar- 
ments, not old as that word is usually 
used, but from her former home, and 
she at once fell back into the old 
ways. The children at school had al- 
ways made fun of her queer clothes, 
and she could not be free and happy 
in them. It is a pity all mothers and 
guardians cannot remember back to 
their own childhood and feel again 
the acute pangs caused by some de- 
spised garment. 

NEW CLOTHES, NOT MEDICINE 

A very wise old doctor who was 
once called in to prescribe for a tired, 
nervous housekeeper who seemed to 
be worn out, although only middle- 
aged, said she needed new clothes 
more than medicines. And _ sure 
enough, the new clothes indirectly re- 
stored her to health, for they gave 
her something to think about and a 
motive for going out in the world. 
Many a timid, shrinking woman in 
shabby clothes, who gets no good out 
of church socials and other gather- 
ings, would be transformed by having 
some pretty, dainty costumes. A ten- 
cent lawn, daintily made up, is a real 
tonic to the woman who has a black 
dress for her best summer and winter. 

And not only do good clothes have 
an inspiring effect on the ladies of the 
family, but they cause a family agita- 
tion on the subject. The wife who 
uses a good pattern, and turns out a 
becoming gown for herself, objects 
strenuously to riding to town beside a 
man clothed in his dirty, every-day 
clothes. Once the mistress of the 
house realizes the value of well-fitting 
garments there is a general revolution 
in the home. Young people are easily 
persuaded to look their best, but often 
the father of the family needs heroic 
treatment to divorce him from his un- 
polished shoes and rusty garb. It is 
really more profitable to wear good 
clothes than old ones when not at 
work, as many farmers have found 
out. One shabby, not overly clean, 
farmer always took his wife’s butter 
to market and received less than his 
neighbor, .simply because the whole 
family was judged by his appearance. 
When he finally cleaned up and wore 
neat clothes to town he found that 
butter suddenly advanced in price. To 
be sure, it was unfair to judge the 
butter by his looks, but grocers are 
only human and are much influenced 
by outward appearances. 

When you are met at the farmhouse 
door by a woman in a clean dress and 


apron you instinctively feel that this 
must be a happy home. The woman 
who considers any old garment good 
enough for wear as long as no 
stranger sees her is far from being an 
ideal wife and mother. Soap and 
water are cheap, and it doesn’t take 
a great deal of effort to “fix up” daily. 
An old dress skirt shortened too much 
by frequent rebindings for street or 
church wear is excellent for house- 
work, if clean and neat, to be worn 
with belted, trim dressing jackets. At- 
tired in such an outfit, and wearing a 
clean gingham apron, the mistress of 
the country home need not run from 
the most distinguished guest. Her 
husband and children will know she 
respects them as much as strangers, 
and strangers will know she is at the 
head of an orderly home. 


Tanning Sheep Skins 


BY KENDALL PERRY 





UR way of tanning sheep skins, 
O retaining the woo] in its natural, 

wavy form, rendering it clean, 
warm and dainty enough for a baby’s 
cab, or my lady’s chamber, is so sim- 
ple and reliable I want to pass it on 
to other farm folk. 

If possible, skin the shéep in a ciean 
place, free from straw, seed or chaff. 
Avoid blood drops on it. 

If any sheep,.old, injured or infirm 
die their hides are just as valuahle 
for rugs. One pelt makes a nice sized 
rug. For a large rug two hides may 
be used, sewing them together after 
tanning. 

TO TAN 

Stretch the hide, freshly skinned, 
by nailing on an even surface of 
boards or an old door. Tack wool 
side down. Scrape carefully, getting 
off all bits of flesh. Now mix one 
pound pulverized alum and one pound 
common salt, sprinkle the mixture 
evenly over the skin and rub in with 
a corn cob all it will absorb; then 
sprinkle it over with a little more and 
leave it for a few days. A second 
application will render it thoroughly 
cured. Leave it until dry. Pinch the 
surface and by the feeling and sound 
you can tell if all parts are evenly 
tanned. 

WASHING 


The next process is the hardest for 
& woman—washing. I have found 
nothing better than the old-fashioned 
way with a big tub of warm, soapy 
water, unless it is the older style of 
a pounding barrel. It will take sev- 
eral washings and good rinsings in 
clean, cold water: Squeeze the water 
oa it and hang it fleece down to 

rip. 


on a stout clothesline or wire fence, 
shaking it occasionally. 





Fishing 
BY ROY FARRELL GREENE 


Sometimes I go a fishin’ with a pole an’ 
hook an’ line, 

When the crops don't need attention, an’ 
the weather's fair an’ fine; 


I choose a pond that’s likely, use the | 


temptingest of bait, 


Cast out an’ sit expectantly, an’ wait, 


an’ wait, an’ wait. 
For half-a-day I’ve sat that way an’ 
never had a bite, 

While just across the pond some others 
caught ’em left and right! 
They’d take, home such amazin’ strings 

it seemed to be unfair. 
I'd never had a nibble all the time that 
I was there. 


My luck in angling others have, 
not alone with fish. 

With pole of perseverance, hook an’ line 
of fondest wis : 

They try in fortune’§ pond to hook at 
least one little prize— 


an’ 


You’ve seen them watchin’ bobbers, with 


a sad look in their eyes! 

note long strings that others 

catch, wealth, honor, fame an’ 

place, . 

With such an easy, careless air, with 
effort scarce a trace;— 

Some style it chance, some call it luck, 
while others say ‘tis fate, 

But lets who fish don’t ever get a 

nibble at their bait! 


> 


They 





“"Twixt o,timist and pessimist 
The difference is droll— 
The optimist sees the doughnut, 

The pessimist the hole!” 


“When you see a woman standing 
in front of a mirror she is either ad- 
miring herself or planning to -im- 
prove her looks.” 





| 





It will dry beautifully in the sun 








Grandmother 
BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE 


Because she’s growing feeble now, 
Because her hair is turned to gray, 
Because her three-score years are told 
And leave their story in each fold 
Of wrinkles, grooving out their way 
In_ furrows o’er her cheek and brow, 
You cannot help but call her old. 


01d ?—Yes, in body, but in heart 
As young and fresh as when at first 
It from the great Creator burst 
To form of all our lives a part. { 
Old? Yes, but where the roof decays, 
Between the cloud’s blue, broken 
rifts 
The smile of Heaven descends 
plays, 
And fils 
drifts. 


and 


her soul with sunshine. 


TWO PICTURES 


Jack and Pete, after school sessions. 

Pete: “Come along, Jack; let’s have 
@ good time.” 

Jack: “Where?” 

Pete: “Down to Magee’s store. I’ve 
got a nickel—TI’ll learn you how to 
smoke.” 

Jack: “No; I’m going home. 
don’t you?” 

Pete: “Not for mine. 
woman’s too cranky.” 

Jack: “My mother’s all right—I'’m 
going home.” 

Not hard to conjure up two pictures 
of the two homes and the two moth- 
ers, is it?’ Jack’s mother uses. the 
to 
Pete's 





Why 


The old 


Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser 
lighten her household labors; 
mother doesn’t. 


Simpson-Eddystone | 


"Nuff sed. 











Intensely fast colors 
and fine, durable quality 
of fabric are absolutely 
assured by our scientific 
Stylish 


yet economical. ', 


new process. 


Ask your deal- |New Process 
er for Simpeon- Dress 
Eddystone Ginghams 
Zephyrette 
Ginghaeme. 
Write us hie 
name if he 
baen’t them ia 
stock. We'll 
help him sup- 
ply you. Don’t 
accept a substi- 
tate. 





Zepkyrettes 





STEWART’S 


DUPLEX 


SAFETY PINS 


have three times the wear of any other 
kind, making them the cheapest on the 
market; heavier and stiffer wire; long 
tapering points, passing through heav 
fabric easily and without tearing; hea 
and spring guarded, cloth cannot catch 
or tear; tongue in head of pin allows point 
to fasten from either side, but prevents 

assing through to stick you. Stewart’s 

uplex is the only Safety Pin that has 
these features which insure safety 
and comfort. 

If your dealer does not keep them 
send us his name and address with four 
cents in stamps for samples, retailing 
for twice the money. Examine them 
carefully, and you'll always Ask for 
Stewart’s Duplex Safety Pins. 
See that all cards bear the name of 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 


168 Farrand St., Bloomficld, N. Jd. 

















Ellen Stan's Fashion Chat 
THE CHANGE IN WAISTS 
AISTS are growing smaller 
every day. The fact even the 
most unobserved cannot help 
noticing. The new gowns, if they have 
waists at all, have waists that are lit- 
tle and as round as possible. This 
means that 1908 will see a great many 


W 





No 3952—-A Natty Tailored Shirt 
Waist, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44- 
inch bust. 


small-waisted women Only a short 
time ago it was the blouse with little 
or no waist at all. Then came the 
waist with the exaggerated point in 
front. The front was pulled down 
until the waist line was simply im- 
mense. There was the awfully long 
straight-front line Then the waist 
became much higher in front and the 
back was lifted. This shortened the 
waist a little all the way round. Now 
it is the round waist with the slightly 
shortened back and the prettily 
shaped front. And this siyle is only 
the stepping stone to that which is to 
come. The next step will be the per- 
fectly round little waist. 

The shirt waist this summer will be 
the waist that goes round and round, 
with the back very slightly lifted and 
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No 
tume, 
bust 


pd 24 
34. 36. 


5 Shirt-Waist Cos- 


. 40, 42 ane 44-inch 





“ .. WOMAN’S SPHERE 


the front coming in its normal place. 
But it will be very small; the smaller 
the better. No 3952, here shown, is 
one of the new waists. 

PRACTICAL SHIRT-WAIJST COSTUME 

It is believed by some women that 
an amateur cannot make and finish a 
gown that will compare with those 
coming from the hands of a profes- 
sional tailor. This, however, is an 
exploded theory, as each year many 
home dressmakers de turn out more 
chic gowns than does the average 
low-price tailor. The plaited models 
that have been popular the past year 
are still favored. Patterns having 
five, seven or nine gores are the most 
practical; the seven-gored models be- 
ing the most desirable for stout fig- 
ures. These not only tend to make 
the hips appear smaller, but are more 
easily fitted. The skirt should be cut 
out before the waist. Lay the center 
of the front gore on a double fold of 
the goods lengthwise, with the bottom 
edge of the pattern along the end of 
the material. When the pattern ts 
Placed in this position it will leave a 
V-shaped piece along the selvage edge; 
on this the pattern for the front side- 
gore should be placed. The edge of 
this gore that joins the front is laid 
straight along the selvage; this brings 
a straight and selvage edge together, 
thus avoiding any possibility of sag- 
ging at the seams. 

No 3724 is a most attractive shirt- 
waist costume, just suited to the 
home dressmaker. 

HOW TO ORDER 
These patterns are 10 cents each. 


Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this office. 


For Needleworkers 


This design is)a skirt panel, and 
matches shirt waist No 56, published 
a short time ago. We have had so 
many calls from our readers for pan- 
els to match waists that we have de- 
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NO 72—HANDSOME SKIRT PANEL 
cided to publish a few. The price of 
this pattern is 15 cents. We can fur- 
nish linen suitable’ for making skirt 
or enough for making a panel at the 
rate of 75 cents per yard. -The linen 
is 36 inches wide. The materials to 
embroider this panel cost 15 cents. 


Order by number of our Fancywork | 


Department, this. office 





Credit to Whom It Is Due—It has 


been called to our attention that the 
tine. published in 
5, was not an 


story Zouri’s V; 
the issue of Fe 





(19] - 619 


are thickest. They love 
kills quickly.—[A. M. Neff. 
Buy Of the Birds—it you begrudge 


the cherries which the robins eat, 
why not buy the birds off by plant- 


it 


original story, but was printed in the it, and 
Youth's Companion some years ago. 
It appears that both these papers and 
the one who sent us the story were 
the victims of carelessness on the 


part of a third person. The real au- 


thor of this story is Helen F. Ken- ing a few mulberry trees in your 
drick, and it was originally published cherry orchard? A hedge of service 
in the Youth's Companion.—|The berries will help in the same way, 
Editor. Mr Robin letting your cherries alone 


An Economical Fiy poison is made 


until his sweeter favorites are 
[One Who Knows. 


gone, 


of 4 ozs molasses, 1 pt water and a “ 
nickel’s worth of quassia chips Boil choad enol ~ el Deeokion 
all together and set where the flies Life. P 

— | 
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What Stove 


for Summer?) 


Nothing adds to kitchen 
convenience in summer weather 
like a New Perfection Wick 
Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
Anything that any stove can 
do the ‘‘New Perfection’’ will 
do, and do if better. Bakes, 
roasts, boi’ toasts; heats the wash water and the asd 
irons, and does it without dissipating its heat through the room 
to your discomfort. The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame 0i1 Cook-Stove 


actually keeps the kitchen cool—actually makes it comfortable 
for you while doing the family cooking, because, unlike the coal 
range, its heat is directed to one point onm/y—right under the 
kettle. Made in three sizes, fully warranted. If not 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 

affords a 


@ LAMP =... 


light that is very grateful 
to tired eyes—a perfect student or family 
lamp. Brass, nickel plated, hence more dur- 
able than other lamps. 
"If not with your dealer, write our meas 


est agency. 
Standard Oil 
( 


DON’T PAY A DOLLAR 
for a TurKish bath, but get a ten-cent caKe 
of HAND SAPOLIO which lasts a month, 
and see what a luxury a bath can be made. 
Have a cake on the washstand to Keep the 
hands soft, prevent sunburn, roughness, etc. 


ry 
Ses! ‘ 









The 


of New York 








BY A METHOD oF ITs OWN 
HAND SAPOLIO cleans the pores, aids the 
natural changes of the sKin, and imparts 
new vigor and life. Don’t argue. Don’t imfer. 
Try it! It’s a lightning change from office 
to parlor with HAND SAPOLIO. 


PE NCEE OD nee Oe 
Its cest is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


ig the marvel of Twentieth century 
ism, and it should be in every 
Reaches over a million readers 


each month. $1.00 a year. 
With this Journal both one year $1.75 


=r | 














HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 
the name of 
hinge Reapuneed," 2s tnce seqeired. 
| Woed Rollers Tin Rollers 
























ADVERTISEMENTS 
The Most Important Work of Its Kind Ever Published ~ Will You Let M 
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I make Buggies TO ORDER—so I can give you the advantage of 
@ This is a new book treating of the whole subject of animal husbandry. It D 
. Buggies have tosellfor high prices. See the point? This Buggy is the 
America is an enormous business. The subject has heretofore never been them this season, so d particulars of my offer. I call this Buggy my 
rounded whole, and from many standpoints not previeeely touched upon. 
and sale of meats and the control of cer- & 
that I have ever offered. It's all SUGG 
posi- 
intending stock-raiser finds help in decid- 
U/ 
methods of feeding, breeding and care of 
meats and the animal products, dairy no chances of not bei 


Tell You About This Special 
is Buggy : Offer? | 
Just Write Me a Postal For Particulars 
this decline. Other manufacturers mede their Buggies up before the 
ives in one volume a clear, concise, accurate account of the world’s know- pria I've always wanted to give this quality Buggy for $50.00—never could do it 
¢ don't delay in 
adequately and concisely treated in a single volume. Some vital phases of ] ie / 
This has been made necessary by our advancifig knowledge of the subjec- e {it Ss 
tain contagious animal diseases of na- Split Hickory 
Only 
@Every Stockman, Farmer, Teacher Buggy . To Order 
— value. In it the actual farmer with 130 points of merit and 
ou 
ing his line of operations. The teacher ; "7 
finds a basis for his lectures and other Days’ 
class room work in Animal Industry. The mie vejust out ‘ 
farm animals, the treatment of animal 
y make of ¢ 
. . FREE TRY , 
farming and all the business features of TRIAL, Wee eenen, 


I AM the only Buggy manufacturer in America who can make you— 
to order—a Buggy as high in quality—and with as many points of 
é merit as this Buggy has, for the price offered. 
& 1 vetee tell you why. 
: as been a decline in the price of raw material and labor 
ae 30 days. 
i trade. They had to pay the high prices—so their 
edge to date of every phase of live stock farming. Animal industry in ore on account of high priced materialand labor. Now I can—but I can only make 500 of 
it have always been neglected. This volume treats animal industry as a 
along all limes, by the recent enactment 
of national laws regulating the transport &é Pid 
tation of animals, the handling and curing , 
tional importance. 
or Student will find this work of great It's the biggest lereein—and tho pee 
nds guid ance fot improved practice. The tively pase p = 
; Sc ‘> 
d dily find LE 
student readily finds what is known and - =l) OO 
problems for future study. The general 0 ds SS F 
public finds reliable information on the : 
diseases, the preparation and curing of hie senteenasd they'll co like ntlddes. 
the stock industry, 





A SURVEY OF ITS CONTENTS 
The following is a table of contents which gives a list of subjects treated in this great work. 


L Bienes Asatomy and J a and VII, The Beef Cattle Industry. 
reed. estic Animals. : : . 
Principles of Stock Feeding. be “a td Cattle and Dairy Farming. 
B, news ‘ net ye k Farming. x. Sheep and Goats : 
usiness Aspects of Stoo ‘ » 
+ Animal Products. . X1, Poultry. 
Horses and Mules. XII. Other Useful Animals 


COLORED PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


A marked feature of this work is the exclusive character of its many superb illustra 
tions. The book contains a series of anatomical and peyslological models especially 
prepared for this volume at great cost; these appear here for the first time. The models 
are entirely new, and are original, authoritative avd comprehensive. They add the 
knowledge which has heretofore been omitted from books of this character, the very 








infermation most sought. They will therefore prove ef greatest value to everyone — 


peacher, student, stockman, farmer or general reader. - Fi c 
gov r. Farmer 


Zand in the Pacific North- 
west is paying land. There 
are hundreds of fine oppor- 
tunities in this’ section of 
the country waiting for 
wide-awake farmers. With the great 


Union Pacific 


Drawing (much reduced) of model showing BY ) 
all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, efc., and connections 
a _ ‘ear positions. The + “ya 1 to carry your products to the markets 
fo extent measures = ana : ° 
folds up into a flat compass measuring only 7 x 5 inches. ’ : ve a en > a soll4us 

The models show in detail the exact location and appearance of all the muscles, ra Winite — tall int ie 
bones, arteries, veins, internal organs and external conformation of cattle, horses, sheep, : weather. rite for ntorma’ . 
hogs~and poultry. They are tithographed in colors on heavy, serviceable paper, the : : 
whole arranged to fold flat and compact when the volume is closed. Each model is an E LOMAX,. C.P.A 
exact representation of the siructure of the animal illustrated, and the various flaps are ~L. « Fe Psy 
intended. to fold one upon the other in the order show n in nature, the deeper details be- Omaha, Neb. 
coming visible only when al! the outer layers have been in their proper turn exposed. - 

Each flap is printed on both sides, each side repr esenting @ different anatomical feature. 
The ls are & ied ee elaborate explanatory key to provide the reader 
with the requisite knowledge of their suecessful manipulation. 

These models oceuey a fieki peculiarly their own; their merits emnnot be adequately 
described because nothing has yet appeared in our live steck literature with which te 
compare them. 

n addition there are abont 500 magnificent half-tone Niustrations and drawings 
many of them full-page plates, in all the various phases of animal industry, especially of 
the different breeds. 


WORK ENTIRELY NEW AND WELL INDEXED 
The work here offered is fresh in every detail, and so thoroughly indexed under 
common and seientifie names that every topic can be easily found. | contains 768 royal 
octavo pages (9 1-2x 7 inches). Beautifully printed on superior paper, type large. clear Ip e 
and easily read, and the bindings are ail that the most fastidious woul possibly desire . 
Intr Ofer Fr, 2'cz st, whieh the book 1s here oftered is Jo pg ee 


for a work of this charaeter and is made possible 
only by printing in large editions, which the popularity of this volume is sure to warrant. 








cistern water, 


y rd 
. t painting and coat- 
vay PNot affected by 
fer all bufld new or 


Half Morecce, with cloth sides and leather corners, very sumptuous, $5.50 TH AT N ada R old. Le eo mare 


Cloth, handsome and durable, gold stamping "= s ss © © e« 486 ings. a . 
TO USAT ONCE for our free book “ROOFS” it. will 


END FOR FULL description showing Address-the Sole Publishers W A R re) U T Save you money. Give us the name of your local roofer. 
le pages, method of treatment F THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 
of subjects, specimen iMustrations Orange Judd Company - BOX42 GRANVILLE, &. ¥. 


of , 
type, etc. Supplied free on applieation. 439-441 Lafayette St, New York 

















